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The Russian Instinct for Democracy 


By an American In Russia 


College Women and Nursing 
By Herbert E. Mills 


Making the Job Worth While 
By John A. Fitch 


Health of Soldier and Civilian 


Some Aspects of the American Public Health Movement 
By Gertrude Seymour 


April 27, 1918 Price 10 Cents 
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PAMPHLETS 


RECEIVED 
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Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 


Tog). 


Tue New Worip Breinc Mabe; THE Gos- 
PEL OF TuHriFT. Sermons by Rev. Sydney 
Strong, pastor of Queen Anne Congrega- 
tional Church, Seattle, Wash. 5 cents 
each; 25 cents a dozen. 

ImmorTALity. Responses from college and 
university presidents and citizens of 
Seattle to letters sent out by the Queen 
Anne Congregational Church, Seattle, 
Wash., on the question of immortality. 

A SoctaL WELFARE PRoGRAM FOR THE STATE 
oF Fiormwa. Prepared at the request of 
His Excellency, Sidney J. Catts, Governor 
and the Cabinet of State Officers by Has- 
tings H. Hart, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and Clarence L. Stonaker of the State 
Charities Aid and Prison Reform Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey. 10 cents, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New 


York city. ety 
ArE You Reapy? Sermon by William E. 
Blackstone. Bible House, 643 South Olive 


street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

An Inouiry INTO THE PRESENT MoraL CRISIS 
AND Its DEMANDS UPoN WAR AND THE 
Mora RECONSTRUCTION OF THEOLOGY. By 
Floyd Hardin. Theism. Santa. Barbara, 
Calif. 

A Strate ‘BoarD OF CHARITIES AND CORREC- 
TION. By Amos W. Butler, secretary, 
Board of State Charities of Indiana, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Read at American Prison 
Association meeting at New Orleans, Nov- 
ember 20. 

Gop 1s SOVEREIGN; PERSONS OR PROPERTY; 
CurisTIANITy Not NATIONAL; WHEN 
CuRISTIANITY Was Younc. Sermons by 
Sydney Strong, Queen Anne Congregation- 
al Church, Seattle. 5 cents apiece; 25 
cents dozen. ; 

WorkiInc PLAN ADOPTED FOR A CAMPAIGN 
FOR A UNITED JEWRY IN BROOKLYN BY THE 
CoMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED AND Ex- 
TRACTS FROM MINUTES OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
BROOKLYN FEDERATION OF JEWISH CHARI- 
TIES. 

New VeENTuRES OF FairH. Suggestions for 
greater achievements through prayer. A 
monthly cycle for general use. 20 cents 
each; $2 for twelve; 6 for fifty; $10 for 
one hundred. General War-Time Com- 
mission of the Churches, 105 East 22 street, 
New York city. 

List oF APPROVED WAR RELIEF .ORGANIZA- 
Tions. Issued by the Connecticut State 
Council of Defense. From reports fur- 
nished by the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 

Tue RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AVERAGE MAN 
FOR THE PIMP AND ProcureR. Howard 
Clark Barber’s address before World’s 
Purity Congress, Louisville, November 12. 
Bulletin No. 43, Society for the Prevention 
of Crime, 50 Union square, New York 
city. 

Economic EFFECTS OF THE WAR Upon WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN IN GREAT Britarn. By Irene 
Osgood Andrews, assistant secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, 131 East 23 street, New York city, 
assisted by Margaret A. Hobbs. 

CHRISTIAN COOPERATION IN STATES. By Alfred 
Williams Antho~ -wiston, Me. 


SURVEY FORRAPRIL 27, 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN AMERICAN INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. Report of the Committee on In- 
dian Missions of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil, 156 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

Anti-Loan SHarK Decision. By Daniel P. 
Trude of the Chicago Bar. Bulletin of 
the Legal Aid Society of Chicago, 31 West 
Lake street. 

OFFICIAL REcIPE-Book: WHAT To Eat, How 
To Cook Ir; WIN THE WAR IN THE 
KircHen. Illinois State- Council of De- 
fense, 120 West Adams street, Chicago. 10 
cents if mailed; 5 cents if called for. 

“HELPING Hoover.” A business man’s syn- 
opsis of food values, food combinations and 
simplified dietetics. By Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer street, Boston. 

CONSTITUTION, By-LAws, COMMITTEES AND 
MEMBERSHIP. Bulletin No. 3 of the Chi- 
cago Council of Social Agencies, 1258 
Taylor street. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, NEw York CITY 
CONFERENCE OF. Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Yonkers, May 7-9. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 
287 Fourth avenue, New York city. 

CITIZENSHIP. By R. W. Smith, president of 
Manistee, Michigan, Board of Commerce. 

THE SociAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MoTION 
Picture. By Dorothy Hanson, New Hamp- 
shire State College, Durham, N. H. 

NEIGHBORHOOD AMERICANIZATION. By Frances 
A Kellor, Americanization War Service. 
National Americanization Committee, 29 
West 39 street, New York city. 

LocaAL RuraAL INSTITUTIONS AND THEIR RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO THE Community. By Edwin 
Earp. Pamphlet No. 19. Printed by the 
Moravian Country Church Commission, 
225 North 10 street, Easton, Pa. 

STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF WATER ON 
Suips. By A. E. Wadsworth, member 
Royal Sanitary Institute, associate member 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers; quarantine 
sanitary inspector. Service Publication No. 
14, Commonwealth of Australia Quaran- 
tine Service, Melbourne. 

A County aT Work on Its HEALTH PRros- 
LEMS: A STATEMENT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
BY THE DutTcHEess CounTy HEALTH Asso- 
CIATION DURING THE SIXTEEN MONTHs, 
AucusT, 1916, TO DECEMBER, 1917. By Jo- 
seph J. Weber, executive secretary, Com- 
mittee on Hospitals, State Charities Aid 
Association, 105 East 22 street, New York 
City. 

Reports (1914-17), NortH MANCHURIAN 
PLAGUE PREVENTION SERVICE. Edited by 
Wu Lien-Teh, director and chief medical 
officer of the Service. Peking Gazette- 
Press, Peking, China. 

HEALTHY Homes MAKE Happiness: WHAT 
Has BEEN DoNE FoR HEALTH IN FRAMING- 
HAM? A report from the Community 
Health Demonstration, Wilsonia building, 
Framingham, Mass. 

SICKNEss SURVEY OF PRINCIPAL CITIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. Sixth 
community sickness survey. By Lee K. 
Frankel, third vice-president, and Louis I. 
Doublin, statistician. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison avenue, New 
York city. 

MITIGATION OF THE HEAT HAZARD IN INDUs- 
TRIES. By J. A. Watkins, passed assistant 
surgeon, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice. Reprint No. 441, United States Public 
Health Service. 5 cents, from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

GARMENT MAkINnG INDUSTRIES: INDUSTRIAL 
SuRVEY OF CINCINNATI. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati. Report prepared by Cleo 
Murtland of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 

Tue Justice oF RuMaAntaA’s Cause. By A. 
W. A. Leeper. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, England. Price twopence. 

BELGIUM AND GREECE. By J. W. Headlam. 
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George H. Doran Company, 38 West 32 
street, New York city. 5 cents. 

Swiss INTERNMENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL HUMANE 
LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. A re- 
port from the Swiss Commission in the 
United States. Bulletin of Social Legis- 
lation No. 5, edited by Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, professor of social legislation, 
Columbia University. Columbia University 
Press, New York city. $1 net. 

British War Aims. Statement by the Right 
Honourable David Lloyd George, January 
5, 1918. George H. Doran Company, 244 
Madison avenue, New York city. 5 cents 
per copy; $3 per hundred, postpaid. 

Turkey, A Past AND A Future. By A. J. 
Toynbee. George H. Doran Company, 244 
Madison avenue, New York city. 15 cents. 

ARE THE GERMANS THE CHOSEN PEOPLE? Ad- 
dress delivered at the Business Men’s 
Club, Cincinnati, by Rabbi David Philip- 
son. Copies may be secured by addressing 
Maurice J. Joseph, 1242 Harrison avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INSTRUCTIONS AND NOTES ON THE TREATMENT 
AND TRAINING OF DisaBLED MEN. Ministry 
of Pensions. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, W. C. 3d net. 

VocATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED SOL- 
DIERS AND SaILors. A preliminary study. 
Bulletin No. 5. February, 1918. Issued by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY FOR THE REHABILITATION OF Dis- 
ABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILors. Bulletin No. 6. 
February, 1918. Issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washing- 
tens D.C. 

MANUAL OF HoME SERVICE, SECOND EDITION. 
A B C 201. December 17, 1917. The 
American Red Cross, Department of Civi- 
lian Relief, Washington, D. C. 

War VEGETABLE GARDENING AND THE HOME 
STORAGE OF VEGETABLES. Published by the 
National War Garden Commission, Mary- 
land building, Washington, D. C. 

PERSISTENCY OF DEPENDENCY—A STUDY IN 
SoctaL CausaTion. By Maurice B. Hexter, 
superintendent, United Jewish Charities, 
Cincinnati. Reprinted from Quarterly Pub- 
lications of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, December, 1917. 

THE Foop GARDEN PRIMER, 1917. Published 
by the National Emergency Food Gar- 
den Commission, 210 Maryland building, 
Washington, D. C. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF ALTER- 
NATIVE PENsIONS. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 
London, W. C. 2, England. 3d net. 


BOOKS 


RECEIVED 


RisInG JAPAN. By Jabez T. Sunderland. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 220 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

STANFORD REVISION OF THE BINET-SIMON IN- 
TELLIGENCE SCALE. Educational Psychology 
Monographs, No. 18. By Lewis M. Ter- 
man and others. Warwick & York. 184 
a Price $1.40; by mail of the Survey, 

1.50. 

FIGHTING STARVATION IN BELGIUM. By Ver- 
non Kellogg. Doubleday, Page & Co. 213 
BP. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey, 

1.35. 
LessoN PLANS IN FourtTH GrabE History. By 


(Continued on page 84) 
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SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIONS 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, HEALTH, PRISON REFORM, EDUCATION 


STIMU 


SOOUCLELUAUAUUEAEEOOUCUEAT OTA ELEROR CUTE ea 
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SOUCECUE ACETAL AALS ETAL ETE SAE 


YOUR COUNTRY 
NEEDS YOU 


Learn How to Serve Through the 


RED CROSS HOME SERVICE 
INSTITUTES 


For the training of Executive Secretaries for 
Home Service with the families of soldiers and 
sailors. 

Summer Sessions in Boston, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere. Six weeks course, full time. Three 
dollars registration fee. Red Cross Certificate. 


Attend the Six Weeks Summer Session 


of 


New York SCHOOL 


OF PHILANTHROPY 


July 8—August 16 


Courses, including required practical 
For fuller information, address, 
Mr. W. FRANK PERSONS, 
Drrector-GENERAL OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, 
AMERICAN Rep Cross, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


work, in Community Organization, Play, 
Case Work, Child Welfare, Industry, 
Public Service, Psycho-Pathology, Crime 
and Punishment, Excursions to Agencies 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WORK, BOSTON, MASS. 


A DEPARTMENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE. 


concerned with War <Activifies. 


Write for information about the Summer Session and 
the Fellowships offered for the regular work of the School 
to the SrcreTArY, 287 Fourth Avenue. 


The first year program begins September 
18. A substantial preparation for the 
forms of social service now in special de- 
mand. Correlated courses on work with 
individuals and families and on neighbor- 
hood work. 


Well prepared students may specialize 
in medical social service, work with children 
and adolescents, organizing charity, or in 
neighborhood work through settlements. 


A Summer Course is offered for six 
weeks beginning June 25. An introduc- 
tion to social work. 


UCMOGUANEOURLEVDOAOTOUECLOVOADOOVONEUDEN EDV OAOTAUMENONOOUENDOMEVEUOSEVUOESUOUOCEOSOUEELORUESOOOASEOMAAESOGMUURDOUGUSEOACQUDODLANSONSEYOONNDESUOSLAOGOEVSOOEESOONANDUENNQOOEDUDS 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
OF CIVICS AND 
PHILANTHROPY 


1918 SUMMER SESSION 
June 19—July 26 


General Course for Social Workers 


Five Credit Courses: (1) Principles of Case Work; 
(2) Problems of Social Work in War Time; 
(3) The Law and the Courts in relation to 
Social Work; (4) The Organization and 
Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry; (5) Mod- 
ern Radicalism. 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR INTER- 
CHURCH WORKERS 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
June 26th to July 7th, 1918 


Courses in social service, publicity, community evangelism, missions, religtous 
education, church comity and the principles and methods of inter- church work. 

Faculty: Harry Wade Hicks, Rey. Ernest Bourner Allen, Prof. Benjamin F. 
Winchester, Rev. Henry Atkinson, Rey. Horace S. Holton, Rey. Charles Stelzle, 
J. McAfee, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Rey. Roy B. Guild. 
= Special Speakers: Dr. Frank Mason North, Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin and Fred 

Smith. 

Auspices: Commission on Inter-Church Federation of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Address Roy B. Guild, Executive Secretary, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City, for information and particulars. 


WORK AMONG YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Women qualified to become club leaders, industrial 
secretaries, cafeteria directors, physical directors, re- 
ligious work directors, executive secretaries, etc., in a 
Christian movement with a social program are invited 
to correspond with the Secretarial Department, Na- 
tional Board of 


Field Work with one of the Social Agencies in Chicago. 


Visits of Inspection to the Important Institutions in 
or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 


Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling and 
other technical classes held at Hull-Huuse. 


Sixteenth Year Opens October 1, 1918 


For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Younc Women’s CuRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


RerativE TO INTENSIVE AND PROFESSIONAL CouURSES OF TRAINING 
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M. Annie Grace, Emma C. Monroe and 
others. 155 pp. Price $.75; by mail of 
the Survey, $.81. 

ARTIFICIAL Dye-SturFs. By Albert R. J. 
Mamsey and H. Claude Weston. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 212 pp. Price $1.60; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.72. 

AN IMPERIAL OBLIGATION. By Thomas H. 
Mawson. Grant Richards, Ltd. 124 pp. 
Price $1.10; by mail of the Survey $1.25. 

REPORT ON A SURVEY OF THE CITY GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. By Bureau of 
Municipal Research. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 568 pp. Price $3.50; by mail 
of the Survey $3.70. 

THE WINNING OF THE WAR. By Roland G. 
Usher. Harper & Bros. 381 pp. Price $2; 
by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

Liprary IpEALs. By Henry E. Legler. Open 
Court Publishing Co. 78 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

Mopern Civic Art. Fourth Edition. 
Charles Mulford Robinson. 
nam’s Sons. 381 pp. 
of the SuRvEY $3.25. 

THe NEGRO IN LITERATURE AND ART IN THE 
Unitep States. By Benjamin Brawley. 
Duffield & Co. 176 pp. Price $1.35; by 
mail of the Survey $1.45. 

HovusEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Florence Nes- 
bit. Russell Sage Foundation. 170 pp. 
Price $.75; by mail of the Survey $.81. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE SoUL. By Edmond 
Holmes. E. P. Dutton & Co. 115 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.06. 

Over Here. By Edgar A. Guest. Reilly & 
Britton Co. 192 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.33. 

FIELD ARTILLERY OFFICER’s *NOTES. 
by Wm. H. Caldwell. 
77 pp. Price $1.50; 
Survey $1.56. 

Tue Tempe. A Book of Prayer. By W. E. 
Orchard. E. P. Dutton & Co. 165 pp. 
Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.05. 

Foop In War Time. By Graham Lusk. W. B. 
Saunders Co. 46 pp. Price $.50; by mail 
of the Survey $.55. 

Out TuHere. By Charles W. Whitehair. 
D. Appleton & Co. 248 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Tue Happy Garret. The Recollections of 
Hebe Hill. Edited by V. Goldie. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 314 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.60. 

An AMERICAN IN THE MAKING. By M. E. 
Ravage. Harper & Bros. 265 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

Drink. Revised Edition. By Vance Thomp- 
son. E. P. Dutton & Co, 231 pp. Price 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA AFTER 1868. 
By Ella Lonn. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 538 
pp. Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.20. 

MopdERN EvuROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By Roscoe 
Lewis Ashley. Macmillan Co. 326 pp. 
Price $1.20; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY. By A. Clutton- 
Brock. E. P. Dutton & Co. 169 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 
AMERICA AFTER THE WAR. By An American 
Jurist. Century Co. 208 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of the Survey $1.08. 

MEDIAEVAL Town PLANNING. By T. F. 
Tout. Longmans, Green & Co. 35 pp. 
Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.55. 

THe Woman Vorer’s Manuat. By S. E. 
Forman and Marjorie Shuler. Century 
Co. 180 pp. Price $1; by mail of the 
Survey $1.08. 

Socta Controt. Vol. 12 of Papers and 
Proceedings of the American Sociological 
Society. By George Elliott Howard and 
others. University of Chicago Press. 269 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.60. 


By 
G. P. Put- 
Price $3; by mail 


Compiled 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
by mail of the 
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Jorrincs From THE Front. By Kenneth E. 
Shaw. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 184 
pp. Price 2s.6d; by mail of the SuRvVEY 
$.90. 

THe Way Forwarp. By Gilbert Murray. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 43 pp. Price 
1s; by mail of the Survey $.40. 

THE RussIAN REVOLUTION AND THE JUGO- 
Stav Movement. By Alexander Petrun- 
kevitch and Robert Joseph Kerner. Har- 
vard University Press. 109 pp. Price $1; 
by mail of the Survey $1.08. 

Home Hep 1n Music Srupy. . By Harriette 
Brower. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 211 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Tue SouL OF THE SOLDIER. By Thomas 
Tiplady. Fleming H. Revell Co. 208 pp. 
Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

UnIversAL Service. By L. H. Bailey. Stur- 
gis & Walton Co. 165 pp. Price $1.25; 
by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

A SoctaL History oF THE AMERICAN FAMILY. 
Vol. II. From Independence Through the 
Civil War. By Arthur W. Calhoun. 
Arthur H. Clark Co. 390 pp. Price $5; 
by mail of the Survey $5.30. 

Hanpiinc Men. By Various Business Ex- 


66\7.OUR book reviews are enor- 
mously valuable to us busy folks 
who haven’t the time to browse 
through all of the publishers’ lists in 
search of those things which will help 
us in our work. I watch very care- 
fully not only your extended book 
reviews, but also your advertisements 
and .your lists of books received. I 
make a practice of writing out book 
orders directly from your lists. 
“Tn this connection, let me add that 
I appreciate the policy of the SuRVEY 
in including for review books that do 


not bear specifically upon the tech- 


nique of social work. I am glad to 
see that you recognize that the social 
worker needs, both for his education 
and for the refreshing of his mind 
from time to time, books quite outside 
~his own special narrow field. I be- 
lieve that for this reason you are 
rendering a valuable service to au- 
thors, to publishers, to social workers 
and to the general student.” 


—From a letter by a Professor of 
Sociology in a Western State 
University. 


ecutives. A. W. Shaw Co. 200 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Tue Hoty Communion. By Charles Lewis 
Slattery. E. P. Dutton’ &.Co. 51 pp. 
Price $.50; by mail of the Survey $.55. 


HEALTH FOR THE SOLDIER AND SatLor. By 
Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman Fisk. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 148 pp. Price $.60; 
by mail of the SurvEY $.66. 

Tue THEORY AND PRAcTIcE OF MysTICISM. 
By Charles Morris Addison. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 216 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 
the Survey $1.60. 

Tue Tuirp Great Piacurt. By John H. 
Stokes. W. B. Saunders Co. 204 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

Use Your GovERNMENT. By Alissa Franc. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 374 pp. Price $2; 
by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

Stupirs IN CurisTIANITy. By A. Clutton- 
Brock, E, P. Dutton & Co. 169 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.35. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF Marriace. By Walter 
M. Gallichan. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
300 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 


Survey $1.62. 
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| Calendar of Conferences | 


MAY MEETINGS 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before May 8 


BirTH ConTROL LEAGUE, NATIONAL. New 
York city, May 10. Ch’r’m, Virginia T. 
Heidelberg, 200 Fifth ave., New York city. 

Boys’ Work CONFERENCE. Under the aus- 
pices of Boys’ Club Federation. Philadel- 
phia, May 21-23. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 
Madison avenue, New York city. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, NEW YorRK CITY 
CONFERENCE OF. Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Yonkers, May 7-9. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 
287 Fourth avenue, New York city. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
CONFERENCE. Memphis, May 5-7. Mary 
Russell, Associated Charities, Memphis. 

CHILD HELPING CONFERENCE, Lehigh Valley. 
Lehighton, Pa., May 11. President, J. S. 
Heberling, Redington, Pa. 

FirE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
Chicago, May 7-9. Sec’y, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 

JEWISH CHARITIES, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 12-15. Sec’y, L. H. 
Levin, 411 W. Fayette street, Baltimore. 

LaBor, SOCIALIST AND RaDICAL MOVEMENTS, 
SECOND CONFERENCE OF. New York city, 
May 3-5. For further information, ad- 
dress the Organizing Committee, 138 W. 
13 street, New York city. 

MuseEuMs, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF. Spring- 
field, Mass., May 20-22. Sec’y, H. L. Mad- 
ison, Park Museum, Providence, R. I. 

Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN, Cleveland, 
May 7-11. Sec’y, Katharine de Witt, 45 
South Union street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nurstinc Epucation, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF. 
Cleveland, May 6-11. Sec’y, E. J. Taylor, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Kansas 
City, May 15-22. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, 
State Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Pusiic HEALTH NursiInc, NATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FoR. Cleveland, May 6-11. Sec’y, 
Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 

SANITARY ASSOCIATION, SOUTHEASTERN, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., May 20-22. Sec’y, Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Smith, Greenville, S. C. 

SoctAL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Sec’y 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

“Win THE WAR FOR PERMANENT PEACE” 
CONVENTION. Philadelphia, May 16-18. 
Under the auspices of League to Enforce 
Peace, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

WoMeEN’s CLuBs, GENERAL FEDERATION OF. 
Hot Springs, Ark., April 30-May 8. Sec’y, 
Elizabeth H. Everett, Highland Park, III. 

LATER MEETINGS 


| INTERNATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN UNION, INTERNATIONAL. Chi- 
cago, June 25-28. Sec’y, May Murray, 
Springfield, Mass. 
NATIONAL 


BLinD, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCT- 
ORS OF THE. Colorado Springs, Colo., June 
22-29. Sec’y, George D. Eaton, College 
for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa. 

CHuRCH WorK, CONFERENCE FOR. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 21-July 6. Further 
information may be had of Miss Marian 
DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon street, Boston. 

COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
Pittsburgh, first week in July. Sec. E. L. 
Burchard, 617 C street, Washington, D. C. 

TUBERCULOSIS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY AND PREVENTION OF. Boston, June 
6-8. Ass’t Sec’y, Philip P. Jacobs, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 

WoMEN Workers, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF. 
Biennial meeting, Wellesley, Mass., June 
22-26. Sec’y, Alma Nilsen, 35 East’ 30 
street, New York city. . 


The Russian Instinct tor Democracy 


[The following excerpts are from a private letter from a well-informed American who has been in 
Russia continuously for nearly two years.—EDITor | 


AM going to try in a few words to hit off the situation 

to you. The revolution last March was not led by 

Milyukov and Rodzianko and the other liberals in the 

Duma, even though they became the first cabinet, and 
indeed were the ones who really made the T’sar abdicate. 
True, their speeches in the Duma all of the fall a year ago 
were preparing the way. But I doubt if any one of them 
really had any notion that they were going to have a revo- 
lution even ten days before it happened. No one had such 
a notion. The thing just happened. We all knew it was 
going to happen—it was like a tremendous avalanche which 
needed only the dislodgment of one boulder to start it going. 
But I personally didn’t think it would happen until weeks, 
perhaps even months, later—perhaps not until after the war. 

But the boulder that dislodged was the food disturbances 
by the Petrograd proletariat. All of a sudden these took 
on such a formidable character that in a twinkling it dawned 
upon Milyukov and Rodzianko and the others that the great 
hour had struck. ‘The thing that the proletariat had started 
they jumped into and led. 

Now the revolutionary ideals of the liberals and intel- 
lectuals were mightily different from those of the proletariat. 
I didn’t realize this at the time, and hardly anybody did, but 
we now have the advantage of hindsight. The liberals and 
intellectuals were thinking of freedom to move and talk and 
meet and write. And when they got in, in the sort of adven- 
titious way they did, they at once set about to realize those 
ideals. “They were going along splendidly. 

But soon there became audible the rumblings of the proleta- 
rian idea of freedom through revolution. They thought of 
it as not merely the freedom wanted by the intellectuals, but 
as freedom to get enough to eat, enough money to pay rent 
and to have power over economic conditions. If any of us 
had been endowed with foresight we should have realized 
that the ousting of Milyukov was a flash out of that great 
rumbling storm cloud. And still more clearly we should 
have seen it coming when the real proletariat, with a class- 
conscious socialistic program, got control of the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies. We did under- 
stand that, and we knew that the real seat of power was in 
the Soviet, but somehow we thought that the intellectual abil- 
ity of such men as Milyukov and Rodzianko and the other 
big liberal leaders would meet the situation. 
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Kerensky seemed to be the best bet, and I thought he was 
the real and only man who could keep both crowds in line. 
He worked about forty-two hours a day, had wonderful per- 
sonal magnetism, very simple and democratic ways, and played 
his game as straight and fair as anyone could who was trying 
to keep about ten diverse elements all in harness. 

I shudder to think what I would have written then if I 
had been able to write. For I should have banked everything 
on Kerensky. And even before that I had actually written the 
first draft of an article I hoped that some day the SuRVEY 
would publish—an article centering around the personality 
of Milyukov. Ten days after I wrote that draft, Milyukov 
was dead so far as the situation here was concerned. 

You cannot begin to realize how far to the “left” things 
have gone so rapidly. “lake, for instance, Mme. Breshkovsky. 
Liberated by the March revolution, she came out of Siberia 
to meet an ovation at every railway station. I was in the 
Samara station only three days after she was there and fol- 
lowed her in to Moscow. ‘The nearest I have ever got to 
finding her was when [ called her on the ’phone in Moscow 
just after I arrived, and was told by her secretary that she 
was that night leaving for Petrograd. 

She was a warm supporter of Kerensky. But now she is 
classed by the present Bolshevik control as utterly reactionary, 
the “tool of the capitalists of the allied imperialism,” and her 
former private secretary has come out with an “exposure” of 
her for taking funds from American millionaires to play their 
game in the war. It was merely that she accepted some 
money from Americans of wealth to start big educational 
work throughout the country. But so far has she been left 
behind that she has been crucified in the way I explain— 
how cruelly words cannot describe. And she is somewhere 
in seclusion, unable to let even her whereabouts be known. 

But I don’t mean to minimize the good points and the abso- 
lute consistency of those in control of the government. Since 
coming to Petrograd I am inclined to disbelieve the charges 
that they are German agents. “They want peace—the masses 
of the country undoubtedly yearn for peace with an intensity 
that is overwhelming. It is largely due to their unintelli- 
gence. Kept in ignorance for generations by the old régime, 
they cannot see far beyond their immediate hardships, except 
to catch with their eyes through some rift in the clouds that 
surround them a vision of the day of ultimate universal peace 
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MILITANCY UNDISMAYED 


Mrs. Emeline Pankhurst visiting the Woman’s 
Battalion of Death, which, before it broke up, 
was attached to a Moscow regwment- 


and brotherhood. And they sincerely believe, I am sure, that 
the masses of every other country have the same feelings as 
themselves; that if only the workers and peasants of all coun- 
tries could become articulate, the war would be over and an 
epoch of universal good-feeling and fair dealing would ensue 
automatically. They think that the masses of all countries 
are under the thralldom of the capitalistic governments that 
are conducting the war for imperialism and profits, and they 
don’t believe that in any country is there any popular support 
of the war. =. 

But it may be that those now in control will some day wake 
up to the autocratic power of the German militaristic caste, 
and realize that it is the last bulwark of despotic control and 
that it must fall if the real progress of the Russian revolution 
is to be assured. ‘The only solid rock is to be absolutely 
genuine, with no plausible special pleading, to assume fair- 
mindedness on the part of all the Russians—and, indeed, I 
believe them to be fair-minded—and to stick to plain hammer- 
ing in of information. 

I can’t help—in the middle of this “‘speech’’—saying a word 
about the relations of the future between America and Russia. 
I believe they are going to be the most important interna- 
tional relations for the movement of democracy. And that 
is because I believe America will be challenged to gear up her 
own democratic efficiency to help Russia sincerely in the de- 
velopment of her own democracy. But that does not mean 
that Russia is going to copy us. I believe that out of all 
this tremendous birth throe in the new Russia is coming a 
new thing in the democratic movement of the world. What 
it is I don’t know, and probably there is no prophet who does 
know. But if you were here you would feel it as I do— 
vague and indefinable as it is. And America is going to learn 
something big from Russia. 

One of the reasons I feel this is that I seem to sense some 
essential and profound difference between American and 
Russian democracy. The Russians are inherently the most 
democratic people I have ever come in contact with. I could 
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give instance after instance. But as nearly as I can express 
it, American democracy is a thing of intellectual belief, of 
accepted principle, of moral sense, of equality before the law, 
of political equality in principle, of future equality of economic 
opportunity. Russians have not this intellectual and moral 
sense of democracy as highly developed as ourselves. But 
theirs is even more fundamental. It is a human instinct and 
a profound emotion. It is part of the fiber of their warm 
flesh and blood. It is an instinct born in them, which ex- 
presses itself in all their relations as human beings to each 
other. It is a human passion with them. ‘There isn’t the 
shrinking from dirty clothes and dirty skins—not even from 
smelly feet—on the long, crowded train rides, that your aver- 
age American shows. They like being close together in a 
crowd—even the better-to-do show that simple affection for 
all with whom they are thrown in contact. And there is a 
spirit of tolerance and sharing the common lot in hard circum- 
stances that the rest of the world can learn a great deal from. 

You find that spirit cropping out in every sort of way. 
At one of the wealthiest homes in Moscow I dined one night 
in the midst of the most job-lot of people I ever saw together. 
They were dressed in every sort of attire—the man opposite 
me wore a celluloid collar—but no one had‘ the slightest 
thought that it was “funny.” And your peasant soldier these 
days is what a touchy bourgeoisie would call too familiar. But 
it isn’t being obnoxiously forward; it’s just his simple way of 
reaching out for human relationships now that he has a bet- 
ter chance than before. A princess whom IJ know gets all 
sorts of amusement out of the fact that every letter she re- 
ceives now with her title in front of her name on the envelop 
has a big blue pencil mark drawn through the word ‘“‘prin- 
cess.” And one of the happiest social gatherings I have been 
in on in a long time was in a railway car, jammed so it ac- 
tually bulged, in which I found the old governor under the 
Tsar’s régime of an oblast back of the Urals. J had met him 
in Orenburg, and sat down for a chat with him. His friend 
had a ’cello, and at the mention of music he took the green 
baize cover off and played beautifully to the mob as we rolled 
and rolled across the steppe in the dark. 

The scoffer will say that he wanted to stand in with the 
mob, but if you could have seen the simple, natural way the 
whole thing happened you would understand what I am talk- 
ing about when I say that democracy is an instinct and an 
emotion with these people. But some other scoffer will men- 
tion the bitter strife that is at this moment making these 
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Moscow, before the revolution. 
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brothers butcher each other in the streets. That is only part 
of the passion. The same thing in their make-up that gives 
their democracy the peculiar human quality makes them all 
the more unbridled when their anger does get on fire. But 
even in this matter of disorder, the great, amazing wonder is 
that they are as self-restrained as they are. Here is a country 
utterly without real authority and discipline, and without even 
a peanut-stand police force in any of the large cities. If New 
York or Chicago were in the same condition as Moscow or 
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Petrograd, the situation would make the worst ‘‘crime wave” 
we have had seem like a kid’s game of marbles. 

Through all this turmoil I cannot lose faith in what the 
future will bring out of this tremendous human adventure on 
which Russia has embarked, and the only thing I feel real 
and hopeless despair about is my own lack of capacity to 
understand it all and to interpret it, to see the vision I am 
sure is here to be seen, and to be even in a little measure a 
medium to transmit its full meaning. 


Making the Job Worth While 


The Work of the Employment Manager, Bonuses and Vacations 
in Maintaining a Steady Work Force 


By John A. Fitch 
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66 LL PERSONS applying for employment in this 
house who are turned away must be treated so 
that they will go away wishing to be employed 
here as much or more than when they applied.” 

This from a set of rules worked out by a large mercantile es- 
tablishment for the guidance of those who interview prospec- 
tive employes is an example of the new standards that are being 
set up as employers are coming to recognize the human as- 
pects of the labor problem. Nowhere is such recognition more 
in evidence than in those establishments where the employment 
department has been raised to the dignity that its importance 
demands. 

Within the last few months I have had a chance to talk with 
some of the leading employment managers of the country. 
From them I have learned directly of the new spirit that has 
grown up wherever the business of employing men has been 
recognized as one of the major questions with which industry 
has to deal. I found that it is not alone because men are scarce 
that some industrial leaders have taken up in earnest the work 
of conserving their working force. 

“Tt’s my job to keep men from quitting, that’s true,” one of 
them said to me. “But it’s just as important to do that when 
there are plenty of men to be had as when you can’t hire one 
anywhere.” And then he pointed out how much more valuable 
aman is who had become familiar with his surroundings. Even 
if the man in the street looking for work is equally skillful, the 
man on the job is the better man, on account of his acquaint- 
ance with the methods of the factory. 

One of the tasks of the modern employment department, 
therefore, is to find out why men quit; just as the sales de- 
partment when it loses a customer wants to know the reason, 
or as the chief engineer looks for the cause, when the ex- 
pected power fails to develop. 

It is interesting work—this business of taking your own 
temperature, so to speak. Some companies have found, to their 
surprise, that their wages were too low. “They had not known 
it until they began to count up the number who left because 
they could do better somewhere else. 

Sometimes you find something altogether new that you were 
not looking for. About a year ago, for example, a new man 
went into the employment department of a large corporation. 
He was unfamiliar with the processes in that particular indus- 
try, and as he went over the plant to study the different de- 
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partments he found one where it seemed to him the heat was 
excessive. He mentioned it and everyone else in the office 
laughed at him. They told him that he was absolutely wrong 
and that no old-timer would give a second thought to the mat- 
ter. Then they began to keep records of quits, and found to 
their surprise that an unduly high proportion of men were 
leaving that particular department. When the men were in- 
terviewed they complained of the excessive heat. The old- 
timers were then convinced and measures were taken to im- 
prove the condition. 

It may seem easy enough to find out from a man who has 
chucked his job just why he did it, but it isn’t. It is easy 
enough to get a chance to interview the man. He has to go 
through the employment department to get his pay. But he 
does not always care to tell his real motives. The employment 
manager of a firm employing 10,000 people, told me that one 
of the most difficult problems he had to face was to find a 
man who could interview employes who were quitting and 
find out from them the cause of their dissatisfaction. “Iwo 
men whom he had tried in that position had failed and he 
was looking for a third man. Another unusually successful em- 
ployment manager, who told me that he puts his best men on 
this job, said that he was completely baffled. He could not 
find any single or intelligible cause for the employes quitting. 
Yet the firm had a turnover of 100 per cent. 

There is nothing more likely to develop a spirit of under- 
standing and fair dealing than this practice of looking for the 
causes of dissatisfaction. You may not always find them, but 
the mere looking for them is sufficient to give you a new and 
broader point of view. “An employment manager,” one man 
said to me, ‘‘must look the facts in the face. He must be a 
scientist. His work represents an altogether new conception of 
responsibility, for he must represent something more than the 
views of the employer. He must understand the employes just 
as well as he does the employer, and stand in a middle position 
representing both.’’ Another employment man expressed a sim- 
ilar idea when he said to me: “The business of an employment | 
department is to understand the point of view of the men and 
interpret it to the management.” 

Of course, most employment managers, even the best of 
them, have a long way to go before they can be truly represen- 
tative of the men. A man hired by the employer to deal with 
the workers does not find it the easiest thing in the world to get 
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the point of view of the shop. The very man quoted in the 
paragraph above said to me: “An employment department 
that is on its job, won’t let an agitator get started. Men who 
are satisfied won’t listen to an agitator.” I gathered that he 
would consider as an agitator anyone proposing to organize 
a union; and that he would conceive it to be a part of his 
business to block any movement in that direction. 

But what of that? He has started out with a new formula 
—he is going to defeat organization by making men satisfied. 
If he sticks to that program with all the sincerity and single- 
ness of purpose, with which I was impressed as I talked with 
him, neither the unions nor anyone else in the long run will 
have much to criticize. 

As employment departments are developed to a high degree 
of efficiency, it is becoming more and more the custom to keep 
tab on absentees, with a view to promoting regularity. Every 
morning the foreman of each department checks up his force 
and reports to the employment department the names or num- 
bers of those who are absent. It then becomes the duty of 
members of the staff of the employment manager, who are 
designated for that purpose, to make inquiry either over the 
telephone or by personal visit at the home of the absent em- 
ploye to discover the cause. This is done the same day that the 
absence is reported. This inquiry is made for three reasons: 
To maintain a high standard of health; to correct abuses, and 
to overcome the habit of irregularity. 

Wherever the employment department is highly developed, 
and there is a medical department with a sufficient staff, it is 
customary to turn the inquiry over to the latter, if it is found 
that the absence is due to illness. In some factories a force of 
visiting nurses is employed, who do all the work of looking 
up absentees. One method or the other is employed at such 
establishments as Sears Roebuck & Company, in Chicago, the 
Ford Motor Company, the Solvay Process Company in De- 
troit, and many others. At Ford’s, for example, as soon as it 
is found that an employe is ill, a visit from the nurse follows 
immediately. If she satisfies herself that the case is being taken 
care of properly, she so reports; if no doctor has been called 
and she thinks the case requires the advice of a physician, she 
notifies the medical department and a doctor is sent. 

Another large company has found this method very effective 
in preventing dissatisfaction due to various causes. It has 
been discovered frequently that a man stays away from work 
because of resentment over some minor injustice or a slighting 
remark on the part of the foreman. In such a case the man 
is asked to come back; some responsible representative of the 
management takes the matter up with the foreman and the 
man, and the trouble is straightened out. Thus not only are 
the services of the man retained, but knowledge is at once ac- 
quired of a tendency on the part of the foreman which if un- 
checked may lead to a great deal of trouble. 

It was a matter of some interest to me to discover that in 
one of the largest firms in Detroit, where there was an em- 
ployment manager, but no method of following up absentees, 
they were complaining of a high labor turnover. If a man is 
absent five days they simply assume that he has quit and drop 
him from the payroll. 

Of course, it is found often enough that a man has laid off 
just because he has the habit of irregularity. Such a case re- 
quires the exercise of tact. Indeed, the whole practice is one 
that can easily make trouble if it is not handled with consider- 
able diplomacy. I was deeply interested in the method of one 
of the most successful employment managers in the country, 
as he explained it to me. ‘‘When a man enters the employ 
of this company,” he said, “‘he is told that the company assumes 


him to be a fair-minded and honorable man who will discharge 
his obligations. —The company has hired him and has entered 
into a contract to pay him a certain amount every day that he 
works. The employe on the other hand has entered into a 
contract to put in a day’s work every working day. If he 
doesn’t show up, the company will therefore naturally assume 
that he has met with some accident, is ill or has met with some 
other misfortune, and will send someone around to see if the 
company can help. ‘This makes the follow-up seem reasonable, 
and the company is able at once to take any action that may 
seem necessary.” 

A by-product of this keeping tab on absences, is the main- 
tenance of records which are sometimes very valuable in deal- 
ing with certain causes of unrest. “The company has a record 
of all of a man’s lost time. The advantage of that was explained 
to me as follows “‘A man thinks he isn’t making money enough. 
He goes in and makes a kick; the superintendent can imme- 
diately turn to the books and see if he has been working full 
time. Often the man doesn’t realize how much time he has tak- 
en off, and the record shows him why he isn’t making more 
money. One of our first-class workmen was getting forty-five 
cents an hour, but he was working only part time, so he 
thought he was underpaid. We figured out that if we paid 
him only thirty-three cents an hour, and he worked full time, 
he would make just as much money as he was then making. 
So we told him if he didn’t straighten up and come to work 
every day, we would cut his rate to thirty-three cents. The 
man saw the point; he has been working regularly ever since.” 

The old idea of securing punctuality was to enforce it 
through rigid discipline. There were fines for tardiness and 
absence, and often discharge. ‘The new idea is to offer a re- 
ward for punctuality instead of a definite punishment for the 
lack of it. This idea is worked out in an interesting way at 
the Cloth Craft Shops of the Joseph and Feiss Company in 
Cleveland. Every year the plant closes down for one week, so 
that every employe gets a vacation whether he wants it or not. 
It is not a vacation with pay, but after working for the com- 
pany for one year an employe is entitled to a vacation bonus 
equal to forty-eight hours work. This is due him if he has 
a perfect attendance record. Every unexcused absence of one 
day takes eight hours off his bonus. A reasonable absence is 
not counted against a man, but if he takes a day off just for 
fun he will lose some of his vacation money. 

Probably the most interesting method for insuring not only 
punctuality, but efficiency and satisfactory conduct of every 
sort, is that followed by the Ford Motor Company. As is well 
known, the five dollar wage at Ford’s is made up of two ele- 
ments: the daily rate, which is the wage proper, and the differ- 
ence between that and five dollars, which is termed profits. It 
is the Ford theory that a man is entitled to his wage, if he is 
kept on the payroll at all, but that he is entitled to his profits 
only in case of his adhering very strictly to the rules laid down. 
Therefore, if a man grows irregular in his attendance, after 
the cause has been ascertained and it is discovered to be for no 
good reason, the company takes him “off profits.” He is then 
given thirty days in which to improve his record. If he has 
done so at the end of that time to such a marked degree as 
to indicate that it is his intention in the future to observe the 
rules and be regular in his attendance, he is permitted to draw 
as back pay all of the accrued profits which would have been 
paid him had he not become subject to discipline. If, how- 
ever, his record has not sufficiently improved in thirty days, 


‘the period of probation is extended for another thirty days. 


If he makes good within that time, he receives a portion of 
the accrued profits, but 25 per cent is retained. When the try- 
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out runs for three months, he gets back 60 per cent of his prof- 
its. After four months, he gets back only 50 per cent. If it 
takes him five months to make good, he gets back only 25 per 
cent, and if after six months his record has not sufficiently im- 
proved, all of his profits are withheld and he is automatically 
discharged. It should be stated in this connection that the 
profits are not retained by the Ford Motor Company, but are 
put into a charity fund. 

Daily regularity is not the only desirable thing. Employers 
are coming to feel that if it is a good thing to reward a man 
tor working every day, it is also a good thing to reward him 
for remaining continuously in the employ of the company. 
This reward is taking two forms: an increase in wages based 
on service, and a vacation with pay for a definite period of 
time. This tendency with respect to wages was mentioned 
in a preceding article (the SurvEY for January 12). It is 
interesting and gratifying to note that employers are begin- 
ning to realize that vacations with pay are as desirable for the 
shop workers as for the office employes, and so, gradually, the 
old invidious distinction between office and shop is disappear- 
ing. The Solvay Process Company gives to every employe who 
has been working for the company one year, one week’s vaca- 
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tion with pay. The practice of the Joseph and Feiss Company, 
in this respect, has been mentioned. At the Black Company, 
manufacturing cloaks and suits in Cleveland, a week’s vacation 
with pay is given after two seasons of employment. Sears, 
Roebuck & Company have developed the idea of the larger 
reward for longer service, and give one week’s vacation with 
pay for one year’s employment, two weeks after three years. 
At Filene’s, in Boston, the practice is related directly to the 
length of service. After six months service an employe is en- 
titled to one day of vacation for each month of service, and 
this continues until the maximum of two weeks is reached. 
In this case also the vacation is with pay. 

These are some of the methods that are being used by for- 
ward-looking men in the industrial field, to attract labor by 
making the job worth while. The importance of the move- 
ment is incalculably great in a time when the successful issue 
of war is dependent in so large degree upon industrial eff- 
ciency. The government itself has recognized its value, and in 
the Shipping Board and the Ordnance Bureau men are giving 
their whole time to the spread of the new doctrine of employ- 
ment management. It is a movement that can result in noth- 
ing but good to the workers, to employers and to the public. 


The Health of Soldier and Civilian’ 


Some Aspects of the American 
Health Movement in War-Time 


By Gertrude Seymour 
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HEN this paper was first planned, nearly a year 
ago, it promised to be a sketch of the effect of war 
upon various forms of public health work in this 
country. Perhaps it would also show, we thought, 
that danger existed here and there of neglecting, in the general 
pre-occupation, some much-needed dis ‘tiekmnag © proof sow | OT 
newly formed plans for infant hygiene Jegree in which the 
tions of the country; or special provision for ve the result of 
ward minds. Anti-tuberculosis work had sufteicregime to 
land; the disease was claimed to have extended teriyse jll- 
France. And of one German army it was said tha paper 
men were disabled by the venereal diseases than wovo the 
three divisions. mn ot 
Were these things to happen to this country, too? J now 
hard to await an answer to the question. Then, as the vy and 
passed, word came from one part of the country and and of 
of a great gathering of medical and sanitary forces aga 
these conditions. The selective service act itself proviuvt 
for a medical and moral oversight that should control venereal 
disease in the camps and places accessible, and prescribed areas, 
“white zones,” around every cantonment. National health 
and welfare societies placed their resources at the disposal of 
the government. Secretaries of state boards of health as- 
sembled for special conference with the Public Health Service 
a month earlier than the time of their annual meeting, and 
worked out an extensive program for the sanitation of the 
extra-cantonment zones. In this the Red Cross presently 
joined with reinforcements of money which enabled large 
numbers of physicians and nurses to enter this important ac- 
tivity. A great complex of service began. For, so far from 
arresting public health progress, the war has suddenly defined 


America’s public health problem. And the aroused public 
conscience has promptly enacted measures which, a few 
months ago, would have been tabled by leisurely officials and 
classed as visionary schemes. Into a year there has been packed 
the progress of a decade, 

And so this paper has waited until it could see how all the 
zealous plan of service was working out; how far the splendid 
schemes were temporary enthusiasm—how far they consti- 
tuted a sane, unified program of enduring worth. Only frag- 
ments of the whole great program can be here presented; but 
averhaps from them one may judge somewhat of the poten- 
thalities of America’s public health movement, upon which is 
op d the charge of making a democracy physically safe for the 
fuleld. 
at | he material following is not presented in strict chronology, 

F. rather placed to illustrate specifically America’s public 

says th problem as this has been anew defined by war condi- 
is bei. and its solution stimulated by war-time demands. 
conser’st dramatic of the year’s events, the selective draft ex- 
numbetions furnish adequate basis for many immediate public 
covere: measures. Even the preliminary report, now issued 
rarely, \vost Marshal General E. B. Crowder, gives a regret- 
number “ief space to the physical disqualification; but this in- 
readjusti” is not an oversight. Says the report: 
‘ilization causes for rejection, when ascertainable, will be of 
actor in {ological and medical value. But in the present 
tell, U. § the time and labor to examine in detail two million 
anatorium records cannot be spared.” 

providingdy is now proceeding in the provost marshal’s 
Ou in the jo zeenlt> will doubtless appear, °* as eo-ly a date 
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To Avoid Disease 
is to 
Keep Healthy 

See The 


HEALTH EXHIBIT 


“GETTING WISE” IN CAMP 


This poster, just issued by the War Department's Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, shows modern 
methods of carrying health propaganda to the soldier. 


as possible. But even in their present form, the findings are 
noteworthy. According to appendix table 12, the percentage 
of men physically unfit was highest in these states: 


Ratio of Physically Unfit 


STATE ~- to Number Examined 
Pennsylwanian toys airs eee ciara ieee Tae 46.67 
Connecticiti coo for cohen nen oe 46.30 
Vertmontaaea- tants nak ohn. cinema sete clon ae 43.82 
Miaiinie? seared rte soins oe lo etcetera 42.57 


The states having the lowest percentage of men physical !Y 
unfit were: 
Ratio of Physically { St 


STATE to Number Examir © 
South WDakotars visates Gace ene ames 14.13 
Neébraskaonts sae oko) ed ane eee cee 20.15 
MA BiRereh et deme, OMAR IST O06 HOB OMAN G oOi.orc 21.53 
Oklahomal Kaa: Uae eee anes 22.03 


Only a small number of records (10,000 in eight q2™ps) 


had been examined for causes of rejection, when the ¢Feport 
was published, but these showed as the chief source of ! ‘defect, 


i; of re- 


eyes; and second, teeth. A list of the principal cause? 


jection is as follows: 


Causes FoR PuysicAL REJECTION NUMBER , PER CEN" 
1. Total number of cases of physical rejec- i 

fons .considered: (Ai/-rous ne tails cola 10,258 ? Liss 
2. Alcoholism and drug habit.............. 79 « 0.77 | 
3, Physical undevelopment ....,............ 416/ 4.06 
rE Oe Rn mle ELT ate 871 8.50 
§; Blodd.veasels. 5.00 ch ee ete 19 1.86 
6¢ Bones: 2d iaeek se Goh Pons eee ee eee 304+ ai 
7s. Digestive systemic s.c.c+ nen toes ena Et Bi 
> BacO Qs iat Aexeons ste te ee 60 9 5.4 


A PARA ie 2 eae TONS. 

O\. Bye ca Chere tts eae ay) a SS 
10., “Jomts Wc eee ace oe aoe een oe aie nee 346 337; 
Ll. , Muscles tig teeesars sy e et ee ace 66 . 64 
h2." Respiratory ye eters asics ouchos tincia Melton 161 1.56 
US | Skcih:|eadces sereteete roy sion ae etek a ate ee 118 T35 
14; | Flat foots ceri. prow nic’ sey cesar ate 375 3.65 
15. Genito-urinary (non-venereal) .......... 142 1.39 
16. Genito-urinary (venereal): .............. 438 4.27 
L7s, Peart; disédsedess....s. «cs <tr « erepaateneme eee 602 5.87 
LISS al a RS eave Waa St oo CRB RRR ce b6 omnia non +e 766 7.47 
195s Mentallysdenicient.x 7,28 seat eerie 465 4.53 
20. Nervous disorder (general and local).... 387 chewils 
Zeer uberculosisaneceuitecs «+ sceneries Wale. 551 Celts 
22e, Wrider yet gitar sets roroe oieye sieeratieet re ersten 163 Rey, 
230) Ill definedigorenotyspecified(s. case ear 93 91 
ZAY INOt stated vemteyecs sists. <\clele awlieheborcha Meck see lane 809 7.89 


On the interesting question of relative fitness of urban and 
rural residents, the figures throw a rather unexpected light. 
“Selection was made,” says Provost Marshal-General Crow- 
der, ‘of a typical set of cities of 40,000, to 500,000 population, 
having no large element of foreign immigrants and distributed 
over ten different states (Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North 


Carolina and Texas), and a corresponding set of counties of - 


similar total size located in the same states and containing no 
city of 30,000 population. ‘The total number of registrants 
presented was 315,000.” 

The comparison resulted in a virtual tie between the city 
boy and the country boy: 


NUMBER PER CENT 
URBAN AND RuRAL REJECTIONS 


1. Urban areas, total persons physically ex- 


amined 2 .,0.c2 tee embeicewiels © eideeerete leant S5017E) eta: 
“Accepted y= tes mineine-1- pine at) eee 25,048 plots} 
Rejected: -Stecrcarscter cheteins areca seen 9,969 28.47 

2. Rural areas, total persons physically ex- 
Sits MR Oe OG SC Sco eae ico mine OM REN detec 4446250, 4 oR 
Accepted: ) <siacttacc rte svat ciech 2 Gane eerie 32,030 72.04 
Rejected .--08, Ricvenese trans ene oan ota 12,432 27.96 


As to the rumors that camp surgeons had found men with 
glass eyes, cork legs, and other obvious disqualifications who 
had succeeded in bluffing the examining boards, Provost Mar- 
shal General Crowder explains that not all men called. were 
yy boards; for such examination would be 
se (a) of men claiming exemption; (b) 
iled to appear before the board; (c) those in 
e quota, called as reserves. When their cases had 
ecided such men would naturally face a physical ex- 
aminétion first at the camp. Actual rejections at camps sub- 


ttempts at telinocene were relatively few. Some men 
tritd to simulate tuberculosis—a scheme promptly nipped by 
Me X-ray; others subjected themselves to doses of various 
kinds which would produce temporarily the effects of dis- 
qualifying diseases. It was discovered that men who peered 
and hesitated and seemed unable to read the eye tests displayed 
a quite normally acute vision when casually told to hang their 
coats on an inconspicuous nail, or in avoiding small blocks of 
wood placed with careful carelessness upon the floor. But 
malingerers usually found themselves in the ready hands of a 
“staff on correctable defects,’ and had their trouble for small 
satisfaction. More representative are the men who memo- 
rized the eye-tests in order to get in even if they had one 
shop-made optic; or the youth who had a hernia which could 
be cured by operation, he was told. He had feared the sur- 
gery and would not undergo it for his own sake, but readily 


EXAMINED REJECTED ~ 


| 
| 
| 
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agreed to the ordeal “if it will land me in the army.” Ex- 
amining boards were on the alert for eye troubles; they lis- 
tened attentively for “rales.” Since instructions forbade ac- 
cepting flatfoot, one man so afflicted was refused, to his great 
dissatisfaction, even though he had been for several years an 
Adirondack guide. 

But there proved to be less obvious disabilities. Surgeon 
C. W. Stiles, of the Public Health Service, was the first, it 
is reported, to follow up some of the cases of southern men 
rejected because they were under weight, anemic, or in gen- 
eral ill-health: Among seventy-five such men, Dr. Stiles 
found forty-seven cases of hookworm. Of three regiments 
from different states of the South, giving a total of 3,400 men, 
the percentages of hookworm in each was, respectively, 6, 32 
and 54. 

Similarly, less well-known diseases, like pellagra and tra- 
choma were also discovered. ‘The disconcerting fact about 
these instances is not the actual numbers of cases found, but 
the wide area from which they came—a confirmation of opin- 
ions already expressed by public health officers that these dis- 
eases are no longer limited to the strict areas of southern ter- 
ritory in which for so long they have been endemic. 

Eyes, teeth, defective feet, the extension stealthily of rarer 
infections into new areas—these facts contain a definition of 
this country’s public health problem, a revelation of its ap- 
palling indifference to conditions that, taken in time, are so 
easily remedied ; neglected, mean both depleted strength in the 
military crisis and an added burden upon civilian society. 
Minor defects were in very many cases remedied by the vol- 
unteer services of medical and dental societies, boards of 
health, and the Public Health Service, which admitted such 
men to its Marine Hospitals and relief stations. There was 
no charge for this attention; the only condition attached was 
that the men cared for shall be pledged to military service. 

_ The practical corollary to these discoveries is prompt atten- 
tion to the community’s health needs, especially to those of the 
children. And already in some places (see the Survey for 
Oct. 6, 1917, page 27) new activities to this end have been 
begun. 

But almost before the country realized what the draft had 
revealed, there occurred another overwhelming proof of the 
importance of sanitary science. To the degree in which the 
epidemics in our training camps last fall were the result of 
inadequate preparation or of a failure of an old regime to 
accept a new science not its own—to just this degree those ill- 
nesses belong not to the discussion announced for this paper 
but to coming new settlements in our social order. ‘To the 
degree in which they illustrate the value beyond question of 
public health measures, they will be included in a report, now 
in course of preparation, on these measures as recognized and 
made operative because of the men who died here instead of 
in France. 

At this point the story branches into several directions at 
once, and it is difficult to select the immediate route. There 
is the provision for all special care needed by tuberculous men ; 
the necessary adjustment of those found mentally defective; 
to secure the best service of each as well as provide for an 
economic future; and the splendid plan for reciprocal notifi- 
cation between military officers and civilian public health au- 
thorities, resulting in sanitary protection that reaches far be- 
yond the limits of the “zones,” and is becoming a, program 
for future public health work based upon a tremendous dem- 
onstration. This system is believed to be unique among those 
of warring countries. In England, the local government 
board cooperates and notifies army officers of the presence of 
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MEETING THE GERM ATTACK 


Another War Department poster, in which the name of the 
camp building where the performance is given ts inserted 
im the space toward the bottom. 


disease in territory adjacent to military stations. In this 
country, the reciprocal notification prevents carriers of dis- 
ease from going back from camp into communities’ without 
the knowledge of the health authorities protecting that neigh- 
borhood, as well as prevents men from going directly into 
camps from the midst of an epidemic without giving the 
camp officers warning to isolate them. 

The plan and progress of the mental realignment of the 
army, with its correlated studies of causes of mental defect 
and the curious social grouping of defective types, will be 
the subject of a later discussion. Reports, too, of the actual 
operation of the plans for tuberculous soldiers are not yet 
fully available, but in this field some valuable material is now 
at hand and will be outlined more briefly than it deserves. 

For the first time in the military history of the world, 
says Dr. George IT’. Palmer, of Springfield, IIl., tuberculosis 
is being given a due recognition. Even allowing for a more 
conservative estimate than was at first placed on the possible 
number of tuberculous American soldiers—either newly dis- 
covered cases, or latent cases aggravated by war conditions, or, 
rarely, new infections—there would inevitably be an increased 
number of known cases requiring treatment and economic 
readjustment. Definite measures were taken early in the mo- 
bilization to prevent tuberculosis from becoming so great a 
factor in future disability of the troops. To Col. G. E. Bush- 
nell, U. S. A., for many years in charge of the tuberculosis 
sanatorium at Fort Bayard, N. M., was entrusted the task 
of providing a special examination for tuberculosis for every 
man in the existing armies. 
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A vivid.story of what this examination meant in the New 
England National Guard is told by Dr. E. O. Otis, of Boston, 
who was one of the physicians selected because of experience 
to aid under contract in this work. In the Northeast Na- 
tional Guard were practically 30,000 men, many of whom 
were very soon to go to the front. “There was no time for 
prolonged observation. The doctors earned the facetious de- 
scription, “the flying squadron of heart and lungs,” as they 
accomplished their one hundred cases a day. In spite of such 
speed and the inevitable weariness of examiners, the results 
have thus far proved remarkably accurate. Says Dr. Otis: 

The effect of the previous occupation was strikingly noticeable in 
many cases; in general the men who had led outdoor lives, like the 
lumbermen of northern Maine, or the farmers of Vermont, were a 
far more rugged set, and were almost entirely free from tuberculosis, 
while those who had been operatives in mills and factories and had 
led an indoor life were far inferior in physical development and 
afforded many more cases of tuberculosis. -Those who had used 
alcohol more or less constantly also gave many cases of tuberculosis. 
The many cases of slight acute bronchitis, amounting to almost an 
epidemic in some camps, made the interpretation of localized rales 
without other evidence difficult if not impossible. 

A total of 680 men were finally recommended for discharge 
—that is, a little over 2 per cent. According to Colonel 
Bushnell the total number of examinations in .all armies 
showed a percentage of less than 1 per cent of tuberculosis. 
This report is based on records:up to. January, 1918. The 
results of this survey led to the appointment of over two hun- 
dred physicians, specialists in tuberculosis, to investigate sus- 
pected cases, and to examine the new national army. “These 
physicians were selected with the cooperation of the National 
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Association for the Study and Prevention of ‘Tuberculosis, 
which at once placed its resources at the government’s disposal 
and has directly and through affiliated state societies ren- 
dered important and recognized service. It is in touch with 
camp commanders as well as sanatorium physicians, for ex- 
ample, and notified the military officers of such occurrences 
as the summons under the selective draft of a man who had 
been “sitting out” on a sanatorium porch. Nothing on the 
little numbered slip drawn from the great bowl in Washing- 
ton could remotely suggest such a social setting. But know- 
ing these facts facilitated rapid action at the camps, and 
enabled those best prepared to be of assistance to these men. 
In exchange, many camp commanders have referred to the 
national association cases recently discovered and thereby 
disqualified from military service. 

Take the Illinois plan as an example of state activity in 
tuberculosis work. Here, through the joint action of the 
State Council of Defense, the State Department of Health 
and the Illinois Tuberculosis Association, an extensive edu- 
cational campaign was carried out—some of the leaflets used 
having been borrowed and adapted by a dozen other states 
to their peculiar situations. A close organization throughout 
every county in Illinois facilitated not only education, but tu- 
berculosis nursing, assistance to examining boards, and the 
provision of new hospital and sanatorium opportunities. 
Splendid cooperation, financial and other, has been given by 
public-spirited individuals, city councils, boards of education 
and county officials. 

In no part of the story of health work in war-time is there 
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NATIONAL ARMY ALL ARMIES 


PREVALENCE OF VENEREAL DISEASES AND OTHER COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
The figures, based on reports to the surgeon-general between September 21 and December 7, 1917, are the 


computed annual rate per 1,000. 


Venereal rates are indicated by the solid black columns; cross-barred 


columns show rates for pneumonia, dysentery, typhoid, paratyphoid, malaria, meningitis and scarlet fever 


—not measles. 


The rate, 162.4, in the national army, points, of course, to civilian conditions. 
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From the Report of the Provost Marshal General 


WHERE THE MEN WERE “FIT” 


Showing the ratio of men physically qualified to those physically examined. South Dakota, tt will be seen, stands highest. 
Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania stand lowest. 


to be found a deeper social vision, a public spirit stabbed so 
broad awake by revelations of civil conditions abroad and at 
home, so remarkable a team-work of many groups united in 
the determination to provide for a clean and normal social 
living, as in the campaign against venereal diseases. 

This is the vision: A society in which venereal diseases are 
controlled as other dangerous, communicable diseases are being 
controlled; in which human beings are taught the facts of 
normal existence in both their physical and their moral bear- 
ing; in which conditions of work, of play, of life in every 
phase, call out the higher potentialities, not the lower. 

The position taken on this subject is official and national. 
The selective draft law passed by Congress on April 28, 1917, 
gave to the President the power to regulate the prohibition of 
alcohol in or near military camps; and further, “authorized, 
empowered and directed” the secretary of war to do every- 
thing deemed by him necessary to prohibit “the keeping or 
setting up of houses of ill-fame, brothels or bawdy houses 
within five miles of any military camp, station, fort, post, 
cantonment, training or mobilization place being used for 
military purposes by the United States. pee Lehis 
was promptly supported by Secretary Baker’s letter to the 
governors of all states requesting in unmistakable terms their 
authoritative cooperation through all appropriate means: 

“Our responsibility in this matter is not open to question. 
We cannot allow these young men, most of whom will have 
- been drafted to service, to be surrounded by a vicious and 
demoralizing environment, nor can we leave anything undone 
which will protect them from unhealthy. influence, and crude 
forms of temptation.” 

The navy’s similar attitude was expressed in Secretary 
Daniels’ letter of 1915 to all commanding officers: 


The spectacle of an officer or hospital steward calling up boys in 
their teens as they are going on leave and handing over these 
“preventative packets” is abhorrent to me. It is equivalent to the 
government advising these boys that it is right and proper for them 
to indulge in an evil which perverts their morals. I would not per- 
mit a youth in whom I was interested to enlist in a service that 
would thus give virtual approval to disobeying the teachings of his 
parents and the dictates of the highest moral code. You may say 
that the ideal raised is too high and we need not expect young men 
to live up to the ideal of continence. If so, I cannot agree. It is a 
duty we cannot shirk to point to the true ideal, to chastity, to a 
single standard of morals for men and women. 


Reports of the surgeon-general of the army have not only 
told in full the efforts within military circles to eliminate 
venereal diseases, but have explicitly indicated the civilian 
sources of infection. On page 17 of the 1917 report Surgeon- 
General Gorgas writes: 


It has often been’assumed by well-meaning but ill-informed critics 
that illicit sexual intercourse and venereal diseases are more com- 
mon in the military forces of the United States than in civil life. 


That this is an erroneous conclusion is well known to most of 
the medical practitioners of the country, and one resulting principally 
from the fact that the statistics of these diseases are collected by the 
surgeon-general of the army and frankly published, whereas the 
corresponding figures for civilian life are incomplete and inacces- 
sible. . 

It should be repeated that venereal diseases have never had their 
origin in military reservations, where strict discipline and constant 
inspections have rendered it impossible, but rather in the laxly gov- 
erned civil communities surrounding many army posts, where 
ignorance of conditions and indifference, or something even worse 
on the part of local authorities, have conduced to a widespread in- 
fection, not only of the civil population but the soldiery as well. 


The same fact is indicated in Lieutenant-Colonel Vedder’s 
study of syphilis in the army, published in 1916 as War De- 
partment Bulletin No. 8. Dr. Vedder says: “It is the expe- 
rience of numerous officers that a large part of the 
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syphilis in the army is contracted prior to enlistment,” or, as 
Major Howard of Jefferson Barracks adds, ‘‘before arrival 
at the post.” Since in latent form the disease cannot be de- 
tected by observation only, and therefore many cases may pass 
even the most attentive examiner, Dr. Vedder undertook 
a special survey to obtain information on this point. Here 
are some of his findings, relating to the civilian situation. 

In order to avoid including cases of infection contracted 
after enlistment, no men were examined who had been enlisted 
for more than a week. In order to compare percentages in 
different parts of the country, two series were taken: One 
from Fort Slocum, which receives men chiefly, from New York 
city and vicinity; one from Columbus Barracks, O., which re- 
ceives men largely from the country and small towns of the 
South and the middle West. Five hundred blood specimens 
from each place were mailed to the Army Medical School, 
Washington, D. C., for Wasserman test. “The findings were, 
briefly, a percentage of 16.77 syphilitics among newly enlisted 
men; a very slight difference in the percentages of the two 
‘series—the Columbus Barracks series, showing 16.96, and Fort 
Slocum, 16.60. ‘“This,” says Dr. Vedder, “is a truly aston- 
ishing state of affairs. . . . The fact alone is eloquent testi- 
mony as to the nature of the disease, and affords food for 
thought for those medical men who think that syphilis is a 
skin disease and that when there are no obvious eruptions . 
the disease has not been present or is cured.” 

An interesting conclusion which Dr. Vedder reaches by 
comparing such records as are available of the causes of re- 
jection in recent years, either at once by the adjutant-general 
or later by military surgeons, is that one out of five applicants 
for enlistment is rejected for syphilis—that is, among young 
men in civil life between the ages of 20 and 30 and of the 
general range of occupations, the percentage of syphilis is at 
least 20 per 100. 

‘That these peace-time estimates were not exaggerated was 
overwhelmingly demonstrated by the experience in camps last 
autumn. Between September and December, 1917, over 
21,000 new cases (i. e., not before reported at a camp) were 
reported to military authorities. “The incidence of these cases 
increased regularly as surely as new groups of recruits as- 
sembled; the rate declined as regularly when the men had 
been under the treatment and discipline of camp life. In a 
word, civilian communities who had steadfastly held the idea 
that the army spread venereal diseases, were faced by the facts 
that infection comes from civilian sources; and an I-am-holier- 
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than thou attitude was seen to be hardly appropriate. 

Not only has the grave criticism implicit in these facts at 
last won public attention, but an uprising of civilian forces 
has occurred to cooperate with the military in a veritable 
campaign against venereal diseases, including the different so- 
cial problems which follow upon the assembling of troops in 
a community. For quite evidently there is a nanifold prob- 
lem—venereal diseases, a matter for medical and public health 
administration; prostitution, a matter for municipal legal ad- 
ministration; back of both, social and economic conditions 
that await the action of state and nation. As inextricably 
associated as bad housing conditions with tuberculosis is this 
time-honored institution, the prostitute, with venereal diseases, 
Statistics of recent surveys in different parts of the country re- 
port from 80 to 95 per cent of the prostitutes examined are 
infected with one or more of the venereal diseases.. Neither 
the medical solution alone nor the legal solution alone is suffi- 
cient for this problem. As well try to cure malaria by ad- 
ministering quinine while leaving mosquitoes undisturbed in 
their marshes, or depend upon bedside disinfection to check a 
typhoid epidemic, as to follow any one method alone for 
controlling venereal diseases. ‘The idea of having engineers 
in a “sanitary corps” has at last become familiar; but in the 
present attaek upon venereal diseases there are enrolled not 
only engineers and doctors, but lawyers, editors, teachers, 
clergymen, students of many lines of social progress. Such 
is the scope of the modern public health program. 

As Dr. Franklin Martin, chief of the general medical 
board, Council of National Defense, said: “For the first 
time in modern warfare a nation has undertaken to grapple 
with this problem as a war measure.” For it is the nation’s 
work—not a spasmodic activity in four or five states that 
would result only in “floating” the problem to another place ; 
not by one administrative or professional body alone; but 
medicine, public health, police authority, legislation, social 
service—all the resources of our civilized community are 
tapped. It is, as Dr. Rosenau put it, ‘Civilization against 
syphilization.” 

To tell the story of the campaign against these diseases, it 
will be necessary to review briefly the existing military regu- 
Jations affecting it, and then to consider the military and civ- 
ilian cooperation in the national program for the abolition of 
drink, vice and prostitution, and the establishment of higher 
ideals of health and living. ‘These are both parts of a still 
larger story which will be told in later pages. 


College Women and Nursing 


By Herbert Elmer Mills 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND DEAN OF THE TRAINING CAMP FOR NURSES, VASSAR COLLEGE 


VERY June there leave the women’s colleges and 
the co-educational institutions of learning some 
thousands of young women. From the seventh and 
eighth grades on, the less able, less industrious, less 

persistent, less ambitious of their early classmates have dropped 
by the way, so that those who graduate are above the average 
in intellectual ability, strength of character and_ physical 
endurance: ‘Through the eight years of preparatory school 
and college they have been trained, disciplined and informed 
not only by the science, history, language, economics and 
psychology of the classroom and laboratory but by the re- 
markable community life and student government systems 
that are so widely prevalent. A sense of responsibility, experi- 
ence in organization, executive capacity have been added to 


scholastic training. Quite generally among them there is 
absence of hysteria; and they have a saving sense of humor 
even in such catastrophes as the big fires at Wellesley and’ 
Vassar. Nor has the development of these stronger qualities 
been at the expense of “their immemorial ability to reaffirm 
the charm of existence.” ‘The beauty and joy of this stream. 
of youthful life can be properly apprized only by those who: 
are daily in contact with it and who themselves remain young 
enough in spirit to sympathize with its eager vigor even when 
this outstrips the wisdom of longer years. 

As it has passed out into the world what has become of this- 
potential social power—of all this more than ordinary ability’ 
with its splendid training and enthusiastic vision? In the 
early days of woman’s higher education, school teaching and 
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marriage were almost the only possibilities for the college 


graduate. A few venturesome spirits entered law and medi- 
cine; but until quite recently social tradition, rather selfish 
parental affection, business and professional prejudice have 
prevented our social life from gaining the full benefit it 
should from this source.. The parents who might regard it 
as a duty to allow their daughter to go to China as a mis- 
sionary would not let her live in Rivington street. The fire- 
side rather than the business office was the proper place for 
the loved daughter. Although still widespread, this attitude 
has been gradually modified. Into all fields of social work 
college women have brought intelligence, sanity, inspiration, 
a wide background of knowledge. More recently many have 
shown their fitness for advertising and publicity work as well 
as salesmanship. Along with their less fortunate sisters college 
women have entered well nigh all the occupations. Nor has 
this interfered with marriage and motherhood. Although 
somewhat postponed, these relationships have their supreme 
appeal to the college educated woman as to others. Either 
continuing their paid work or offering their volunteer services, 
married graduates remain a great social force. 

Strangely enough into one calling, traditionally and pecu- 
liarly woman’s possession, college girls have not entered in 
large numbers. Nursing itself has been struggling for the 
recognition of its professional standards. In popular opinion 
a motherly hen has been the pattern to be followed. ‘The 
scientifically trained nurse, despite the welcome many have 
given her, has been too much ridiculed and sniffed at. Further, 
the work of the nurse has been largely private family nursing 
which has not seemed to the college woman to offer full op- 
portunity for her liberal training, her developed personality, 
her social vision and obligation. ‘The three years’ training 
course of the better hospitals with much repetition of college 
work has been a great hindrance to the entrance of college 
women into nursing. 

The great health movement of the last decade or two has 
rapidly changed this situation. In every direction have opened 
up lines of executive and social work which only the trained 
nurse can do. In the hospital training schools women of 
capacity and broad education are needed as superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, instructors, dietitians. Social serv- 
ice and after-care work of the hospitals and clinics require 
scientific preparation and social enthusiasm. In some cases, 
as in that of the psychopathic clinic, specialized educational 
preparation is practically requisite. District nursing, whether 
it be the general, or specialized forms of child welfare and 
tuberculosis care, demands resourcefulness and furnishes an 


, outlet for a sense of social responsibility. Rural health work, 


centering largely around the school, is one of the great poten- 
tialities of the immediate future. In the field of insanity, pre- 
ventive and after-care furnish interesting opportunities for 
work. Industrial and commercial establishments are employ- 
ing nurses for the care of the ill and injured as well as for 
preventive effort in the control of diseases which deplete labor 
force. Almshouses and other institutions should have better 
equipped infirmaries under trained nurses, and we must emu- 
late the achievements made by Louisa Twining in England. 

Such was the situation before the war, which has increased 
the demand for superior nursing in all these fields. Even more 
imperative has become the need of nurses for military hos- 
pitals. Into them must be sent scores of thousands who will 
be taken from the force of nurses now doing social work and 
from the graduating classes and advanced pupil nurses of the 
training schools. 

Here then is an overwhelming necessity—to fill up the gaps 
left in the hospitals, to prepare for the increasing amount of 
social service nursing, and to supply those who can well do 


the administrative, educational and scientific work of the 
training schools. 

This is the demand. The force of college women is the 
supply. It is the war need and the desire to do war service 
which more than any other thing will bring the two together. 
Hundreds of letters from college women could be quoted to 
show how intensely burns in their hearts the longing to do 
something to aid the nation and how peculiarly nursing seems 
to be the great service. 

Out of such conditions has grown the Training Camp for 
Nurses at Vassar College which hopes to aid the entrance of 
possibly four or five hundred college women into this great 
calling. It is thought that it will help develop a new outlet 
for the energies of college women; that it will furnish a 
supply of those preeminently fitted presently to enter social 
service nursing and who ought in due time to occupy executive 
and administrative positions in the nursing profession; that it 
will help maintain high standards of preparation and qualifica- 
tion for public health work and nursing; and above all that 
it will render great national service in this time of dire need 
by increasing the number becoming nurses—not only through 
the course at Vassar but by stimulating the entrance of many 
young women directly into the hospital training schools. 

The essential features of the plan can be stated briefly, At 
the suggestion of alumnae the trustees of Vassar College 
placed its resources at the disposal of the camp. The Council 
of National Defense, the American Red Cross and the nurses’ 
organizations of the country are giving their support and 
council, An eminent faculty from universities like Harvard, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins and Columbia and from hospital training 
schools like those of Johns Hopkins and St. Luke’s of New 
York has been gathered together. In lecture room, laboratory, 
diet kitchen, demonstration ward they will give instruction 
in anatomy, physiology, chemistry, bacteriology, elementary 
practical nursing and the history of nursing, materia medica, 
psychology, social economics, and corrective physical training. 
At the conclusion of this three months’ preliminary course 
each graduate will enter the training school of one of a group 
of some thirty hospitals of high standing. ‘These are con- 
veniently located throughout the country. In them training 
and instruction will be continued on the basis of what has 
already been done. ‘These students will not be exempted from 
the discipline and hard work required of others in training. 
At the end of two years they will be ready to try for the di- 
ploma of registered nurse. The ordinary three years’ period 
will thus be reduced to two years and three months. Each 
will then be as free to do what she pleases as any other nurse. 

All women graduates of the last ten years’ classes in univer- 
sities and colleges recognized by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education are eligible to enter the camp if physically 
fit, but only those will be received who will regard themselves 
as in honor bound to enter a hospital training school in Sep- 
tember and who make arrangements to that effect. A subsidy 
from the American Red Cross has made it possible to make 
the charge for tuition, room, board and laundry, $95 for the 
twelve weeks. Young women are giving up good positions 
in order to take advantage of this opportunity and only by 
financial help can some of them accomplish it. 

The advantages of the plan to the student are a shortened 
course, instruction from an eminent faculty, and the oppor- 
tunity to do much of the scientific work of the training course 
uninterrupted by the arduous work of the ward. The hos- 
pitals have cordially cooperated because of their desire to re- 
ceive such a selected group of well prepared young women. 
Above all it should mean permanent national betterment in 
its effect upon the nursing profession and upon the lines of 
social work related thereto. 


TO STUDY THE IMMIGRANT 


ON A LARGE SCALE 


HE Carnegie Corporation has ap- 

pointed a committee to study the 
agencies and processes that affect the 
fusion of native and foreign-born Ameri- 
cans. Without wishing to take part in 
the controversy whether further restric- 
tions on immigration are or are not ad- 
visable, the corporation desires, it says, 
as one of its contributions to the war 
service of the nation, to help in clarify- 
ing the problems of Americanization in- 
volving those foreign-born who already 
have made the United States their home, 
and, if possible, to advance recommenda- 
tions towards the solution of those prob- 
lems. 

An advisory committee consisting of 
Theodore Roosevelt, Prof. John Gra- 
ham Brooks, of Cambridge, and John 
M. Glenn, director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, has been appointed, and 
Allen T. Burns, director of the Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, has been put in charge of the in- 
vestigation. 

The preliminary program of inquiry 
divides the general subject into ten 
sections, for each of which a specialist 
of national influence in his field will, it 
is said, be appointed chief investigator. 
These ten, with the director, will make 
up the committee of inquiry. The divi- 
sions are: schooling of immigrant (adult 
and juvenile) ; the press and the theater ; 
adjustment of homes and family life; 
legal protection and correction; care of 
health; naturalization and political ex- 
perience; industrial and economic amal- 
gamation; treatment of immigrant heri- 
tages; neighborhood agencies and or- 
ganizations; rural developments. “The 
purpose is to learn in each field the most 
effective methods. 

While it is not expected that the chief 
investigators will be able to give more 
than part of their time to these inves- 
tigations, they will be aided by field 
workers who will spend some time in 
each of twelve communities selected for 
the significance of their developments in 
a given field. A comparative study of 
the methods and results will be con- 
ducted in the various cities. It is ex- 
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pected that the field work will take 
about a year. 

The corporation interprets the word 
Americanization for the purpose of this 
inquiry in a wide sense, embracing not 
only efforts to bring the immigrant un- 
der the influence of accepted standards 
of life and conduct, but also those to 
preserve such native standards as con- 
tribute to the welfare of the common- 
wealth, but are apt to be lost by faulty 
adjustment to new environmental con- 
ditions. 

The need for such a study must have 
been apparent to many of those who at- 
tended the recent Americanization con- 
ference held by the Department of the 
Interior in Washington. Its intentions 
coincide with the sympathetic speech of 
Secretary Franklin K. Lane, who em- 
phasized the constructive educational task 
and—in contrast with many thought- 
less and sensational charges made by 
other speakers at the conference against 
foreign-born citizens—insisted that what 
was needed was “a determination to 
deal in a catholic and sympathetic spirit 
with those who can be led to follow in 
the way of this nation.” The confer- 
ence, which included more than a dozen 
governors, appointed a committee to pre- 
sent to Congress a program calling for 
cooperation by the federal government, 
state and local communities, and indus- 
tries employing large numbers of non- 
English-speaking foreign-born persons in 
an intensive and immediate program of 
Americanization through education. 
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TRAINING NURSES FOR 
SMALL COMMUNITIES 


LLINOIS has contributed so many 

of its trained nurses to the war nurs- 
ing service that there is a great shortage 
in the number available for public health 
work, The Illinois Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, through its president, Dr. 
George T. Palmer, has taken the initia- 
tive to meet this situation. ‘Stimulated 
by the peculiar demands of the war,” 
writes Dr. Palmer, ‘“‘counties and cities 
of the more progressive sort have ap- 
propriated funds for nurses and are 
awaiting suitable applicants. Provi- 
sion for perhaps fifty additional com- 
munity nurses has been made by the sale 
of Red Cross Christmas seals.” Hun- 
dreds of returning tuberculous soldiers, 
he adds, and radical changes in social 
conditions and health activities, render 
it imperative that scores of nurses fa- 
miliar with the needs of the smaller com- 
munities be made available in the short- 
est possible time. 

The state departments of -public 
health and of public welfare and the 
Illinois ‘Tuberculosis Association an- 
nounce that they will conduct at Spring- 
field “a supplementary course for public 
health nurses preparatory to work in 
smaller communities.” They will have 
the cooperation of the Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick Memorial Fund, the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, the 
Chicago “Tuberculosis Institute and 
other state and local health and welfare 
agencies. The course is open only to 
graduate nurses and those who are reg- 
istered in Illinois or in the states in 
which they reside. Preference will be 
given to persons who have had previous 
social service training and experience, 
especially in large cities, or who are 
graduates of social service © nursing 
schools in such cities. For nurses who 
have not had social service training or 
experience, brief courses will be given, 
supplemented by instruction under the 
supervising nurses in the communities 
to which they may be later assigned for 
field work. 

The short period of two months for 
the course is held to be justified, espe- 
cially for nurses who have had previous 
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social service training, by the urgency of 
the demand. ‘The course, as announced, 
covers social and medical-social work, 
especially such as is suited to rural com- 
munities, towns and small cities. It 
will be given by members of the staffs 
of the state departments and other co- 
operating agencies. ‘The’ lectures will 
be supplemented by visits to state chari- 
table institutions, jails, almshouses, ju- 
venile courts, and by conferences with 
those in charge of them. Longer visits 
will be made at tuberculosis sanatoria, 
where students will receive additional 
practical training. Certificates will be 
given to those who creditably carry out 
the work of the course. Dr. C. St. 
Clair Drake, director of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health; Charles H. 
Thorne, director of the Department of 
Public Welfare and Dr. George T. 
Palmer, president of the Illinois Tu- 
berculosis Association, will direct the 
course with the assistance of an advisory 
board representing each of the other 
cooperating agencies. Inquiries may be 
addressed to Dr. Palmer at Springfield. 
The course will probably open early in 
May. 


A CITY GIRDING ITSELF FOR 
VICTORY 


IKE all populous communities, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has found herself 
confronted with a multiplicity of small 
and large money appeals to meet needs 
arising out of the war. Serious prob- 
lems of personal service have been in- 
volved. Conflict and duplication of ef- 
fort have been apparent; and those so- 
licited for funds or personal service, or 
both, find it difficult to evaluate the rel- 
ative merits of the various appeals. 

In order to coordinate and direct 
personal service, and the raising and 
disbursing of funds for all war needs, 
the social service committee of the Co- 
lumbus Chamber of Commerce evolved 
a plan which included the Syracuse, 
N. Y., idea of a single war chest for 
war needs for the community and 
other features for the coordination of 
personal service and education on war 
needs. ‘This plan was presented to 
a general committee of 120 citizens 
representative of the entire community 
and called by the mayor. A perma- 
nent organization, the Columbus Com- 
munity War Service, was formed and an 
executive committee of ten was chosen 
by the general committee to conduct a 
campaign and to disburse the fund 
among the war needs that arose and 
were approved by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Prior to the campaign week in Febru- 
ary the sales organization of 7,000 solici- 
tors was fully organized and the prob- 

_able war needs for the coming year were 
estimated at $3,000,000. The pre- 
campaign plans had been so completely 
worked out that at the close of the five- 
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attiotic ie oject 
of the Year 


From the cover of a pamphlet explaining 
the Columbus war chest idea, 


day week over $3,300,000 had been sub- 
scribed by almost 80,000 persons. Un- 
der the direction of twelve divisional 
chairmen, the 7,000 workers in the cam- 


~ paign were divided into the following 


twelve divisions: individual subscribers, 
outlying individual subscribers, township 
subscribers, factory employe subscribers, 
utility employe subscribers, retail em- 
ploye subscribers, public employe subscri- 
bers, general employe subscribers, homes 
division, meetings division, publicity di- 
vision and office or headquarters organi- 
zation. 

The pledges of the subscribers were 
made for one year, payable monthly. 
Collections for any and all purposes in- 
cident to the war, except loans, will thus 
be made through this single agency and 
all disbursements will be approved and 
disbursed through the executive com- 
mittee. The Red Cross, the Y. M. 
C. A. War Council, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus and all other war work cam- 
paigns for funds will consequently be 
eliminated. In contrast to the old cam- 
paigns in which not more than 10,000 
persons were reached, Columbus will 
now contribute an average of $38.54 per 
subscriber or $13.00 per inhabitant to 
war work exclusive of taxes and loans. 
Thirty-four per cent of the entire popu- 
lation subscribed. 

The executive committee is now re- 
ceiving applications for disbursements, 
and it is felt by them that really con- 
structive work will be done in unifying 
war activities, especially in Columbus. 
In the local war supply work, each so- 
ciety requesting funds for the purchase 
of materials to make hospital supplies or 
garments for refugees and other war suf- 
ferers must meet certain requirements, 
viz.: no duplication in distribution; 


- war service. 
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proper authorization of all disburse- 
ments; careful checking in and out of 
supplies, working through national dis- 
tributing body as far as possible. The 
committee is undertaking to recognize 
only those war relief agencies that are 
meeting a distinct need which cannot 
otherwise be met; and hopes to elimi- 
nate greatly the wasteful giving to weak 
and irresponsible organizations that pre- 


. viously existed. 


A continuous and extensive educa- 
tional campaign will be conducted. 
Community meetings, war movies, press 
publicity and outdoor advertising will 
inform Columbus of her duty in the 
war. The spiritual gain has probably 
been the greatest way in which Colum- 
bus has benefited. Those who have 
promoted this plan declare that the city 
now feels her ability to do big things 
and stands ready to meet all calls for 
According to some of the 
religious leaders of the city, a spirit of 
service has resulted from the campaign 
which approaches as near to a religious 
awakening and great spiritual conscious- 
ness as could have been thought possible. 

The whole undertaking is not to per- 
mit present givers to do or give less, but 
rather to permit the community to pro- 
vide more, and to furnish every person 
in the community the opportunity to give 
and to render service according to his 
ability. A fundamental feature of the 
Columbus Community War Service will 
be the campaign of education, making 
vital and ‘vivid not only the demands 
for financial support, but those also for 
moral support, food conservation, per- 
sonal service, increased production of 
war necessities, and all other factors nec- 
essary to victory. 


FAVORABLE HEARING ON 
MINIMUM WAGE 


T was a remarkable feature of the 

_ hearings in Washington last week 
on the Trammel-Keating bill to create a 
minimum wage commission for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that no one spoke in 
opposition to the bill. “This measure, 
initiated by the National Consumers’ 
League, is almost identical with the 
Oregon law, which was upheld as con- 
stitutional by the United States Su- 
preme Court in April, 1917. It is de- 
signed to protect the lives, health and 
morals of women and minor workers in 
the District by creating a minimum wage 
board that shall fix the rate of wages 
below which women and minors cannot 
live in decency and health. ‘Two hear- 
ings were held, one before the sub-com- 
mittee on labor of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia of the Senate, and 
the other before a similar committee of 
the House. ° 

Widespread interest is manifested in 
this measure because, to become a law, 
it must pass Congress. If Congress 
sanctions it, the trail will doubtless be 
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blazed for similar legislation in the 
East. : 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, general sec- 
retary of the National Consumers’ 
League, presided, and Royal Meeker, 
commissioner of labor of the United 
States Bureau of Labor, summarized the 
study of living costs recently made in 
the District and showed the difference 
between women’s wages and what it 
costs to live there. Felix Frankfurter 
discussed the constitutionality of the 
bill. Edward A. Filene told how the 
William Filene’s Sons Company, of Bos- 
ton, had established a minimum wage, 
and declared that it was a business prop- 
osition because it paid. Mrs, Newton 
D. Baker, wife of the secretary of war, 
advocated the measure from the point of 
view of the public. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of the 
hearing came when Charles J. Colum- 
bus, secretary of the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association of the Dis- 
trict, declared that this association 
wished to go on record as favoring the 
legislation. ‘This is said to be the first 
time that any body of merchants or man- 
ufacturers has come out in favor of such 
legislation. “The association of the Dis- 
trict made it clear that they were ap- 
proving the bill from the point of view 
of good business. 


NO MORE IDLING TO BE 
ALLOWED 


HAT was a freak of legislation 
a year ago—the Maryland law 
compelling “‘idlers” to work for the state 
—has since become a favorite object of 
so-called social legislation. New Jersey 
and West Virginia have adopted similar 
laws; Canada, without legislation, has 
adopted the principle by order in coun- 
cil; and in New York the lower house 
adopted a bill to the same effect. Action 
in a similar direction but different is 
further proposed for the whole of the 
United States by the provost marshal 
general and by Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son in a plan submitted to the President 
for his approval. 

The most sweeping of the laws-or pro- 
posed laws probably is that of West 
Virginia, enacted last summer, under 
which any male resident of the state 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty, 
except bona fide students during school 
term, “who shall fail to regularly and 
steadily engage for at least thirty-six 
hours per week in some lawful and rec- 
ognized business, profession, occupation 
or employment . . . shall be held to be 
a vagrant . . and shall be fined not 
more than one hundred dollars for each 
offense, and as part of such sentence and 
punishment such offender shall be by 
the trial court ordered to work not ex- 
ceeding sixty days upon the public roads 
or streets, or upon some other public 
work. . . .” This law condemns any 
schoolboy over sixteen to the most op- 


"idler ‘ 
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probrious punishment imaginable by him 
should he attempt to enjoy part of his 
vacation and any travelling salesman 
who is resting for a few days between 
trips. 

The Canadian order has the same age 
limits and has practically the same fea- 
tures as the law quoted, with this re- 
deeming clause, however, that a man is 
held to be entitled to idleness if “usu- 
ally employed in some useful occupation 
and temporarily unemployed owing to 
difference with his employers common 
to similar employees with the same em- 
ployer.” In this case only the sympa- 
thetic strike is threatened with punish- 
ment, not every strike. 

In New York, two bills were passed, 
and Governor Whitman already has de- 
clared that he will sign the more drastic 
one of the two. This bill authorizes the 
governor to require, by proclamation, 
that all able-bodied male residents be- 
tween eighteen and sixty years of age be 
employed ‘for at least thirty-six hours 
a week. In its main features this also 
is analogous to the bills already passed, 
except for the extraordinary powers 
which it places in the hands of the gov- 
ernor, who is required to proclaim on or 
before June 1 next the industries and 
occupations which are to be deemed es- 
sential to the “protection and welfare of 
the country.” All men not engaged in 
these pursuits must register, under the 
provisions of this bill, with a sheriff, and 
the State Industrial Commission is em- 
powered to draft men from their list 
into useful industries as needed. Any 
person living on his rents or other in- 
vestments may be sent to jail as a 
vagrant if he fails to register. Drafted 

‘Gdlers” under this bill will be paid only 
the pay of National Guardsmen, ee a 
month and maintenance. 

The bill specifically mentions as an 
‘any able-bodied person supported 
in whole or in part by any woman or 
child.” With the high wages which 
youths are able to earn at present in 
many parts of the state, and with the 
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general custom among large sections of 
the population for all the members of 
the family to hand their earnings over 
to “mother,” this will mean that thou- 
sands of respectable workingmen will 
run the danger of being apprehended as 
vagrants. The introducer of this bill, 
Assemblyman Cowee, is a farmer. 

The New York bill in common with 
most of these statutes or orders dis- 
tinctly declares that difference of opin- 
ion as regards pay is no excuse for idle- 
ness, so long as the pay for any work 
which may be offered by the state em- 
ployment department as a test of will- 
ingness to work is up to the local stand- 
ard for similar work. In all of them it 
is regarded as perfectly reasonable that 
a man, temporarily unemployed in his 
own trade, be compelled to work at some 
other occupation even if the current 
wage for it be only half what he usually 
earns. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
no state administration, however pow- 
erful, will be able to enforce a law of 
this kind, to compel a bricklayer to work 
in the fields or else go to jail, or to give 
a high school pupil a fine of $100 and 
sixty days in jail for every week of his 
summer vacation which he spends en- 
joying himself. Apparently the under- 
lying purpose is to give a comprehensive 
scope to measures definitely intended for 
the coercion of certain classes of shirk- 
ers—unless, as has been suggested, some- 
thing else is intended, namely a weapon 
for the forceful prevention of walk- 
outs. 

The federal proposal is more limited 
in scope and in a class by itself; it is for 
the purpose of giving every drafted regis- 
trant of classes 2, 3 and 4, and of. the 
lower sections of class 1, to understand 
that his deferment is not a legal right 
but a privilege that may be summarily 
revoked if he misuses the time granted 
him. The intention is to prevent the 
prospective soldiers of the nation from 
shirking serious and responsible work 
and from engaging in pursuits harmful 
to themselves and to others, like those of 
poolroom touts, bookmakers and other 
professional gamblers. 

The existing local boards, under this 
plan, would be used as employment bu- 
reaus, and a man informed that he must 
find work, or other work, would be told 
at the same time where he can get it. 
No punishment for non-compliance is 
provided in the proposal, because delin- 
quents, after having been warned, can 
be dealt with by the simple process of 
sending them immediately into military 
service, 

This proposal may, however, only be 
an initial step toward something much 
bigger. Officials who have participated 
in the preparation of the plan are quoted 
as favoring a complete industrial classi-° 
fication—which, of course, would re- 
quire legislative sanction—for all the 


THE FRIENDS’ RECONSTRUCTION UNIT IN THE PATH OF THE GERMAN DRIVE 
At Golancourt, now retaken by the Germans, the Friend s' Unit used the house above shown as a farm center for 
their repair work. The group of Friends’ workers at the right were engaged in repar work at Gruny (in the 
Somme) when compelled to evacuate. 


man-power of the country up to the age 
of fifty with the further intention of 
eventually distinguishing between so- 
called essential and non-essential em- 
ployments and of withholding labor sup- 
plies from the latter. »© 

J 
LESS WORK FOR WOMEN IN 

ENGLAND 


FTER a period of unprecedented 

industrial activity in Great Brit- 
ain, it is now reported that thousands 
of women, possibly 40,000, have been 
dismissed in the great industrial centers 
on a week’s notice. Cancellation of or- 
ders for Russia and delayed receipt of 
raw material are given as the chief rea- 
sons for this modification of the govern- 
ment’s munition program. ‘This may 
also be one reason why the government 
is confident that it can raise the draft 
age to fifty without serious economic 
dislocation. 

In the meantime, the National Feder- 
ation of Women Workers and other 
trade union organizations are much con- 
cerned over the hardships that have 
arisen from the unemployment of so 
large a number of breadwinners. Ac- 
cording to recent returns, about 1,- 
413,000 women, not including casual 
farm workers, are directly replacing 
men, the largest number being in in- 
dustrial and commercial occupations; 
and the proportion of women in the 
total number of wage-earners has in- 
creased from under a quarter in July, 
1914, to over a third in October, 1917. 

The situation affects not only the new 
war industries and industries where 
women have replaced men; in the tex- 
tile industries, the shortage of labor has 
considerably lessened and in many cases 
ceased. So far as munition workers are 
concerned, the seriousness of the situ- 
ation is enhanced by the fact that those 
who, owing to the shortage of houses, 
have been accommodated in hostels, lose 
their lodging as well as their jobs when 
dismissed. 


A deputation of women workers, 
headed by Mary Macarthur, secretary 
of the national federation, laid their 
case before members of all parties in the 
House of Commons in the second week 
of March and suggested legislative abol- 
ition of overtime work in munition fac- 
tories where women are employed, a 
reduction of hours where possible, a 
more equitable distribution of work 
available for women and a higher scale 
of unemployment benefits for women 
under the insurance act. 

Miss Macarthur charges the govern- 
ment with failure to give adequate no- 
tice of impending changes, though well 
aware of them, either to the contractors 
or to the labor exchanges. The feder- 
ation drew up a tentative scheme for 
dealing with the demobilization of the 
women workers a year ago and now de- 
mands that it be practically applied. 
This includes a month’s pay when em- 
ployment ends and a railway pass home. 

The munitions, labor and national 
service departments, are cooperating to 
transfer women as far as possible to 
other branches of war work, such as the 
Royal Flying Corps, the land army, the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and 
the Women’s Royal Naval Service. The 
issue of free railway warrants has been 
started, and the national labor ex- 
changes have proved a splendid help in 
making new connections. There is, 
however, much necessary delay because 
most of the available new tasks require 
a new period of training, and the train- 
ing facilities are limited. 

Three representatives of women work- 
ers have been appointed by the minister 
of labor to serve on the Labor Reset- 
tlement Committee to advise upon ques- 
tions arising out of the disbanding of 
munition workers as well as the demob- 
ilization of the forces. The other mem- 
bers of this new committee are sixteen 
representatives of employers and _ six- 
teen representatives of trade unions, 
with twelve representatives of different 


government departments. “The minister 
has promised that no scheme for reset- 
tlement will be adopted until after it has 
been laid before this committee for con- 
sideration and advice. 


WORD FROM THE FRIENDS’ 
UNIT 


HE first letter to reach the Ameri- 

can Friends’ Service Committee 
from a member of the Friends’ unit of 
the American Red Cross in the devas- 
tated region in France, telling of experi- 
ences in the midst of the great German 
drive, is one from Harold Hood, of 
West Chester, Pa., who was stationed 
at Golancourt, a few miles southeast of 
Ham. Both towns are now in the hands 
of the enemy. He tells of Allied guns 
behind the barns used by the Friends’ 
Unit, airplane battles overhead and 
roads choked with refugees and soldiers ; 
and of the efforts of the American reliet 
workers, not only in getting out, but in 
removing French civilians to safety. To 
quote: 


Well, I have gotten some time at last to 
write to thee. Last Thursday morning (3/21) 
the guns on the front opposite us started up 
at about 4 a. M., and the German shells. 
started to drop about two miles from us. 
Friday morning I went out to run the trac- 
tor as usual, and thought nothing of it, ex- 
cept that the German shells were falling a 
little closer. About 10:30 Darling came out 
and told me to hurry up and bring in the 
tractor as Ham had been evacuated and 
that we would have to leave soon. When 
we left at 1:30, German shells were falling 
about a half a mile away and the Germans 
themselves were not over two miles away. 
We could see the shells burst and throw dirt 
and stones high in the air. You could also 
hear them whistle as they came over. The 
roads were packed with refugees and troops,. 
and it took us two and one-half hours to go 
the first two miles. 


We passed Darling on the way and went 
back (walking) to get some Jugs which he 
had left. There were four Allied guns back 
of our barn by that time and they were 
firing all of the time. I saw one German 
plane only a few hundred feet from the- 
ground and could see the black crosses on 
his planes very easily. I also saw about- 
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fourteen Allied planes bring one down in 
flames not long after leaving the farm. 

We got to Gruny about 8 Pp. M. We told 
them the news, so they started right away 
and packed up, working all night. Next 
morning we started out about 8:30 A. M. 
for Montdidier, which was about fifteen 
miles away, and everything went O. K, un- 
til we got to the old front lines. Then one 
of the carts from Gruny broke down, the 
bottom dropping out, after we had gone 
over a very bad bridge. We also had to 
repair another bridge before we could 
cross it, 

We went through Montdidier and about 
* two miles the other side, and set up camp 
for the night along a creek. We had quite 
a bunch of stuff—eighteen horses, one wagon, 
four carts, and the tractor from Gruny. We 
were very tired, and although trucks were 
passing in a steady stream with fresh troops 
going to the front, we slept soundly. Some 
of our fellows helped refugees nearly all 


night, but not those of us who walked and ~ 


drove the horses. Next morning we started 
out about 10 o’clock and. arrived at St. Just 
about 6:30 P. M. 

There are about six fellows still at St. 
Just who are taking care of the horses, etc., 
until we can get some cars to move our 
stuff either here or to a new section for us 
to work in. Our trucks are still working 
up near the front, helping to move the ci- 
vilians, and it is a big job. 


PRESIDENT APPROVES PLAN 
FOR LABOR PEACE 


AST week President Wilson in a 
formal proclamation gave his ap- 
proval to the plan worked out by the 
War Labor Conference Board for in- 
dustrial peace for the duration of the 
war.. The men who constituted the 
Labor Conference Board with former 
President ‘Taft and Frank P. Walsh at 
their head, he has named as members of 
the National War Labor Board, whose 
function will be to provide a substitute 
for strikes and lockouts throughout the 
country. 

The plan for arbitrating all indus- 
trial disputes by local boards, under the 
supervision of a National War Labor 
Board, or where they fail by the na- 
tional board itself was described in 
the Survey for April 6. It was there 
stated that such a program does not 
have the sanction of law; this is as true 
now as before, but since the program 
was formulated by a thoroughly repre- 
sentative body of employers and labor 
leaders, together with men who have 
the confidence of capital and labor re- 
spectively, as have Messrs. Taft and 
Walsh, it had a tremendous moral 
strength at the outset. Now that it 
has been accepted by the President and 
announced by him as a national policy, 
it carries with it ‘an authority :only 
slightly less than that of law. 

In his proclamation the President said: 
“And I do hereby urge upon all em- 
ployers and employes within the United 
States the necessity of utilizing the means 
and methods thus provided for the ad- 
justment of all industrial disputes, and 
request that during the pendency of 
mediation or arbitration through the 
said means and methods there shall be no 
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discontinuance of industrial operations 
which would result in curtailment of 
the production of war necessities.” 


UTAH AND THE CASE OF 
BISHOP JONES 


N April 11, the House of Bishops 

of the Protestant Episcopal church 
accepted the resignation of the Rt. Rev. 
Paul Jones as the missionary bishop of 
Utah. This resignation leaves Bishop 
Jones a member of the episcopate but 
without jurisdiction, and fiee to take up 
any work he may find within or without 
the church. The case of Bishop Jones 
has attracted the attention of the gen- 
eral public because it involves the large 
and vital question of the relation be~ 
tween patriotism and religion in time of 
war. 

The Episcopal church, in common 
with other Protestant churches, has con- 
sidered the beneficent sentiment of tol- 
eration in religion, to use Pres. Charles 
W. Eliot’s famous phrase, “the best fruit 
of the last four centuries.” In accepting 
Bishop Jones’ resignation the House of 
Bishops took pains to declare that “any 
member of this house is entitled to the 
same freedom of opinion and speech as 
any other citizen of the United States; 
and that it is unwilling to accept the 
resignation of any bishop in deference 
to an excited state of public opinion.” It 
would appear on the surface that the 
House of Bishops had vindicated, even 
in the excitement of war time, the liv- 
ing principles of religious toleration and 
freedom of speech. 

There have been in the last year many 
resignations of ministers who found 
themselves out of sympathy with their 
churches on the question of the war, and 
the attitude of those churches to these 
resignations has added an illuminating 
chapter to the history of the human 
spirit. John Haynes Holmes, of New 
York, declared on the Sunday after the 
declaration of war against Germany, 
that he was unable conscientiously to 
participate in the war, and offered his 
resignation as minister of the Church 
of the Messiah. The trustees repudi- 
ated the attitude of Mr. Holmes toward 
the war, refused to accept his resigna- 
tion, and upheld the freedom of their 
pulpit. In several other instances of 
resignations, congregations have coupled 
the refusal to accept with the expression 
of dissent, and the vindication of the 
right of conscientious utterances on the 
part of their ministers. In the case of 
Bishop Jones, on the contrary, the House 
of Bishops declared for freedom of 
speech and then accepted the resignation 
of their member who had exercised the 
right. 

Paul Jones was sent to Utah a bishop 
in 1914, by the House of Bishops, Utah 
being a missionary jurisdiction as dis- 
tinct from a diocese, which elects its 
own bishop. He was therefore, answer- 
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able to the house, as is no other bishop, 
and the house was correspondingly re- 
sponsible for him. 

The churchmen opposed to Bishop 
Jones, including the vestries of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral and St. Paul’s church 
in Salt Lake City (the rectors of both 
churches denouncing him from their 
pulpits) appealed for relief to the 
House of Bishops at its meeting in Chi- 
cago in October, 1917. 


He has not ceased to proclaim in public 
utterances and-in private conversations anti- 
war doctrines which are held by the people 
of this state to be inimical to the interests of 
the nation in the present crisis. He has as- 
sociated himself with the People’s Council 
for Democracy and Terms of Peace, and the 
Christian pacifists. Of equal significance has 
been the bishop’s silence in connection with 
the war. While leaders of every other re- 
ligious organization in the state have lost no 
opportunity to aid by word or deed the pa- 
triotic efforts of the people of the state, 
Bishop Jones has consistently refrained from 
identifying himself with any patriotic move- 
ment or demonstration whatever. 


Such was the indictment. Bishop Jones 
also took his case to the House of Bish- 
ops. 

In Chicago the house was caught in 
an oratorical storm, which its cooler 
leaders were unable to counteract. Re- 
ligious toleration and freedom of speech 
were obscured. After debating two 
davs, in which resolutions were passed 
and then reconsidered and defeated, and 
the epithet of “traitor” was used pro- 
miscuously, the house appointed a com- 
mission of three to look into the case of 
Bishop Jones and advise him. 

This after two hearings at St. Louis 
it did in these words: “The underly- 
ing contention of the bishop of Utah 
seems to be that war is un-Christian. 

This church in the United 
States is practically a unit in holding 
that it is not an un-Christian thing. In 
the face of this fact it is neither right 
nor wise for a trusted bishop to de- 
clare and maintain that it is an un- 
Christian _ thing. . The making 
of such an _ Episcopal proclamation 
should be preceded by the withdrawal 
of the maker from his position of Epis- 
copal leadership.” Bishop Jones then 
resigned, giying’ as his reason, “The 
commission makes it perfectly clear in 
its report that a bishop should resign be- 
fore venturing to differ from others on 
such a Christian problem, or to express 
opinions in disagreement with the gov- 
ernment.” 

After the publication of the report 
and Bishop Jones’ resignation, a storm 
of criticism broke upon the commission. 
Catholic churchmen like Father Hugh- 
son and broad churchmen like Dean 
Hodges united in condemning the 
grounds upon which the commission ad- 
vised Bishop Jones to resign. A peti- 
tion was circulated by the secretary of 
the Church Socialist League, the Rey. 
Mr. Byron-Curtis, and received over a 
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thousand signatures of churchmen of all 
shades of opinion; an urgent request 
was made by the Living Church, the 
high church weekly, that no one sign. 

The House of Bishops met in New 
York on April 10, to receive the re- 
port of the commission and to act on 
the resignation of the bishop of Utah. 
The following resolutions record their 
deliberation and decision, which were 
made behind closed doors. 


First, the House of Bishops declares its be- 
lief that the government of the United States 
has obeyed the law of moral necessity in seek- 
ing to stop a war of deliberate aggression 
by the only means that are known to be ef- 
fective to such an end. 


Second, the House of Bishops believes that 
any member of this house is entitled to the 
same freedom of opinion and speech as any 
other citizen of the United States, but in the 
exercise of this liberty he should be guided 
by a deep sense of the responsibility which 
rests upon one who occupies a representative 
position. > 

Third, the House of Bishops is unwilling 
to accept the resignation of any bishop in 
deference to an excited state of public opin- 
ion and therefore declines to adopt the re- 
port of the special commission, or to accept 
the resignation of the bishop of Utah for the 
reasons assigned by him in his letter of 
December 20. - 

With full recognition of the right of every 
member of this house to freedom of speech 
in political and social matters, subject to the 
law of the land, nevertheless, in view of 
Bishop Jones’ impaired usefulness in Utah 
under present conditions, recognized by him- 
self, the House of Bishops accepts the resig- 
nation of the bishop of Utah as now pre- 
sented. 

1 

In the view of a fellow churchman 
and close follower of the work of Bishop 
Jones, the situation in Utah that lies 
back of the case thus closed by the 


House of Bishops, 


antedates the participation of the United 
States in the war. Bishop Spalding, who was 
killed in September, 1914, was a Socialist 
and a pacifist. Bishop Jones succeeded to 
Bishop Spalding’s socialism and pacifism as 
to his bishopric. Mr. Spalding made strong 
enemies on account of his socialism, and some 
of these same men became enemies to Mr. 
Jones. Then, too, in Utah as elsewhere in 
this country there was a vigorous pro-Ger- 
man propaganda and a no less vigorous but 
more intelligent pro-Allied propaganda. In 
the Episcopal church, related as it is 


to the Church of England, there were 
Englishmen, and they were _ naturally 
strongly for the mother country after 


August, 1914. Bishop Jones was at first 
strictly neutral and then “came to believe 
most sincerely,’ as he said, “that German 
brutality and aggression must be stopped.” 
He was, however, by conviction a non-resist- 
ant; that is, while he was willing to sacrifice 
even life to stop the Germans, it was his own 
life and not the lives of others he was ready 
to sacrifice; he believed in the method of the 
Cross as the effective way to stop brutality 
and aggression, and not in the method of 
armed force or war; war was un-Christian. 
He preached this gospel and agitated against 
this country’s entry into the war. 

Before April 7, 1917, the date of America’s 
entry into the war, Bishop Jones had been 
publicly assailed in the newspapers of Salt 
Lake City; his words had been garbled, and 
his position misrepresented. When the na- 


|PRAGER ASKED MOB TO | 
WRAP BODY IN FEAG 
Witness Also Tells the Coroner | 
| That Boys of 42 to 16 Helped to | 
Hang Alleged Pro-German. — 


COLLINSVILLE,, Mll., April 10...A re- 
~quest that his body be wrapped in the 
‘American flag formed the, last words 
‘of: Robert B. Prager, hanged here by a 
‘mob early last Friday, according to 
testimony given today before the Cor-/} 
oner’s inquest by Joseph Riegel, it. was 
said tonight by persons. who were pres- 
ent at-the inquiry; which was held be- 
hiftd closed doors. Riegel, according to 
'thege persons, admitted. he was a leader 
of the mob. ; y 


the big man in the af- 
was sort of puffed 


Pp . : ‘All right, boys! 

5 edvana Satine, me eceD ie in th 
flag. whem you bury me.” Then they 
pulled the. rope.” 

SALT LAKE CITY, April 10.—Because 
of alleged pro-Teutonic utterances, Will- 
lam Prisse, 51 years old, a registered. 
German, was thrown into a dough*bin 
at a bakery by two Americans today, 


Colorado Teacher Mobbed. | 
GRAND JUNCTION, Colo., April ,13. 
—Dr. E. E. Cole, Superintendent of a 
school at Appleton, near here, was taken 
_ trom his.home last night by three men 
io ®ho applied a coat of grease and feath- 


{-Mob ‘Tars a Wisconsin German. 

ASHLAND, Wis., April 11,—Masked 
men. took Adolph Anton, a bartender, 
froni his home last night and tarred and 
feathered him because of his- alleged 


FLINT, Mich., April 18.—Genesee 
County authorities today are investigat- 


| ing the tarring and feathering last night 
of Mrs. Hariey Stafford at Montrose, 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla., April 16.— 
William::Madison Hicks> President of}. 
the World Peace League, was tarred 
and feathered at Elk City, Okla., last 


_ JOPLIN, Mo., April 13.—The delica- 
tessen.shop of G. A. Brautigan here was 
smeared with yellow paint today as a 
resylt of his alleged pro-Germanism. A 

-- eee * DS . B-| 


MEDFORD, Ore., 
Taliaferro, a traveling preacher for the 
International Bible Students’ Associa- 
tion, was not allowed to lecture here, 
and was ordered out of town by Mayor 
Cc. E. Gates today. He remained, how- 
ever until a, crowd of several hundred 
persons threatened violence, when he 
hurriedly left by automobile. 

He was followed by a part of the 
crowd, who, failing to locate Taliaferro, 
seized George. Maynard, local leader of 
ihe sect, painted_a huge Iron Cross 
upon hfs body, and gave him until Mon- 

+ 

MUSKOGEE, Okla, Apritt toot en 
minutes after he had been released from 
the County Jail at Tahlequah, near here, 
last night, J A. Lewis, an alleged pro- 
German agitator and ]. W. W. organ- 
izer, was tarred and feathered by Tahle- 
quah citizens and forced to: léave town. 
He had been held in jai] for investiga- 
tion. 
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A WEEK OF MOB VIOLENCE 


How Americans, angered at what they 
considered to be pro-Germanism, took the 
law into their own hands.—Clippings from 

the New York “Times.” 
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tion entered the war the interests which were 
hostile to him straightway called upon the 
bishop to change his convictions. They gave 
him no time to readjust his mind, as Presi- 
dent Wilson has publicly declared that he 
himself had to do. When he refused to give 
up conscientious convictions at their com- 
mand, those interests of one kind and another 
apparently determined to get him out of 
Utah. 


The failure of the House of Bishops at its 
Chicago meeting to meet the issue of religious 
toleration and freedom of speech, and the 
tragic bungling of the case by its ill-starred 
commission, put those church people in Utah 
who were hostile to Bishop Jones completely 
in power. His position there became un- 
tenable. The men and women workers whom 
he had brought to Utah, and who were loyal 
to him all through the controversy, resigned 
when he did. He saw the work of years de- 
stroyed in a few months. Therefore, when 
the House of Bishops repudiated the report 
of the commission which led him to resign 
the first time and vindicated the principle of 
religious toleration and free speech, he felt 
that it was better for Utah and for himself 
that he resign again. This he did on April 
1%. 


MOB VIOLENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


NADEQUATE legislation for the 

punishment of disloyal or treasona- 
ble acts has been responsible, according 
to several United States senators and 
other commentators, for the fact that 
people in various parts of the country 
have lately been taking the law into 
their own hands. Many instances of 
the tarring and feathering or beating of 
individuals have occurred during the 
past year; twice at least men charged 
with disloyalty have been lynched. The 
passage of the “sedition” bill by the Sen- 
ate recently is an attempt to provide 
the legislation considered necessary. This 
bill, now in conference, provides a pen- 
alty of $10,000 and twenty years im- 
prisonment for language or acts of a 
disloyal character. 

Specifically, the bill prohibits any 
“disloyal, profane, scurrillous, contemp- 
tuous or abusive language,” about the 
government, the flag, the army or navy, 
or any language intended to bring the 
government into “‘contempt, scorn, con- 
tumely or disrepute,’ or any language 
designed to cripple the government or to 
interfere with the production of war 
materials, 

One of the most notorious crises of 
mob violence since the war began was 
the lynching of Frank Little, the I. W. 
W. leader, in Butte, Mont., last sum- 
mer. ‘This action was explained at 
the time as caused by Little’s alleged 
disloyal utterances. On April 4, Rob- 
ert P. Prager was hanged by a mob in 
Collinsville, Ill., on the supposition that 
he had been carrying on propaganda 
against the government of the United 
States. Since Prager died this has been 
denied, and it is now said that evidence 
has been brought forward showing that 
Prager was in reality loyal to the United 
States. The governor of Illinois has 
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personally interested himself in the mat- 
ter, and a special grand jury in charge 
of the attorney general of the state has 
indicted a number of men who were said 
to be in the mob. 

Only two of the instances of wide- 
spread or community violence have so 
far been the subjects of authoritative in- 
vestigation. The Bisbee deportations 
were reported upon by the President’s 
Mediation Commission and’ condemned 
as illegal and unjustifiable. [See the 
Survey for December 8, 1917.] The 
other affair that has been investigated 
was the abuse of members of the I. W. 
W. at Tulsa, Okla., in November, 
1917. A report has been made on 
this case by the National Civil Lib- 
erties Bureau. 
upon the statements of a citizen ‘of 
Tulsa, the secretary. of the ‘Tulsa 
localé@zotethee cls, eaVVewe We, eeandeman 
investigator sent to Tulsa to look into 
the affair. This investigator corrobo- 
rates the statements of the other two. 
On account of the feeling prevailing in 
Tulsa, all of the names are withheld. 

The report declares that the I. W. W. 
hall in Tulsa was raided by the police 
on November 5. Eleven men who hap- 
pened to be there at’ the time were ar- 
rested. One of them was placed on trial 
on November 7 on a charge of va- 
grancy, and it was agreed that the de- 
cision in his case should apply to the 
other ten. At the trial the police testi- 
fied that they knew nothing of the man 
except that he carried an I. W. W. 
card, As to the other men, “none of 
them had a police record.” The police 
testified further 


that they had heard nothing seditious in 
their utterances either in their hall or else- 
where. They testified they had not known 
of their visiting any kind of illegal or bad 
resorts, nor in any other way did they 
attempt to show they were guilty of any law 
violations whatsoever. They seemed to rest 
their entire case on the fact that they were 
members of the I. W. W. 


The trial ended about 10:40 o’clock on 
Friday night, November 9, and Judge Evans 
rendered a decision finding all the men 
guilty as charged and assessing their fines at 
$100 each, stating, ‘““These are no ordinary 
times.” 


Immediately afterward, the investi- 
gator reports, the eleven defendants 
were locked in a room just off the court 
room and six other men, spectators at 
the trial, some of whom were not I. W. 
W. members, were locked in with them. 
According to the I. W. W. secretary, 
whose statements are corroborated by 
the special investigator, the men were 
ordered out by the turnkey at about 
eleven o’clock, and placed in automobiles 
in charge of policemen. When they 
had proceeded a few blocks, a mob of 
masked men stopped the automobiles, 
took the men away from the police, and 
going with them to a point outside the 
city, first beat them on the bare backs 


This report is based ~ 
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with a rope and then tarred and feath- 
ered them and ordered them ‘“‘to leave 
running and never come back.” 
According to the report, one of the 
victims of the mob outrage, after spend- 
ing several weeks in jail, was re- 
leased on habeas corpus proceedings. 
Before he left the court room he 
was rearrested on a charge of carry- 
ing concealed weapons, The evidence of 
eight policemen who surrounded his 
house and swore they saw him coming 
down stairs with a pistol in his hand, 
led to his being fined $100. This man 
is now working out his fine on the 
streets of Tulsa. The report is that 
he will be arrested for vagrancy again 
as soon as this fine is paid, and this prac- 
tice will be continued until he leaves 
the city. He is not a member of the 
I. W. W. He is a carpenter by trade 
and has made his home in Tulsa many 
years. “Che same judge, in fining him, is 


declared by the investigator to have said, 
“You are not guilty, but I will have to 
fine you one hundred dollars,” and again 
he added, “These are no ordinary 
times.” Fifteen of the seventeen victims 
have scattered to different parts of the 
country. Most of them have obtained 
work but they “have suffered all sorts 
of privations and hardships, both physi- 
cal and mental. Some of them were in 
ill health at the time of the outrage, and 
others are not strong physically and they 
have been living in constant fear of an- 
other brutal assault by the tools of the 
employers.” 

Instances of mob violence have in- 
creased lately, Clippings telling of 
some that occurred last week are repro- 
duced in another column. On April 8, 


Congressman L. C. Dyer, of Missouri, 
introduced a bill in the House designed 
to make lynching a crime against the 
United States. 


Two War YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Dr. Harry Stuermer. George H. 
Doran & Co. 292 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.62. 


Of the many books which the war has 
brought forth none is more remarkable and 
significant than this. Nearly the whole 
world is at war with Germany, and Ger- 
mans as a rule, either outwardly or tacitly, 
are loyal to the Fatherland; but here is a 
different kind of German who is not afraid 
to hold opinions of his own. Early in the 
war he served in Galicia until his health 
made him unfit for further service. He then 
became correspondent of the Cologne Ga- 
zette and, after considerable experience at 
Gallipoli, where he was in close touch with 
the fighting, he went to Constantinople and 
spent two years studying and observing ev- 
erything that bore upon the relations be- 
tween Germany and Turkey. 

In reading this book we are convinced that 
the author is honest, has a conscience, forms 
his own opinions, and is not afraid to ex- 
press them even though they temporarily 
stand in the way of personal interest. It 
may further be said that this heroic and 
outspoken German who deliberately cuts 
loose from his country and attacks with 
stinging words the duplicity, arrogance and 
cruelty of the German imperial government, 
is a common instance of what a real man 
will do under provocation. 

It also suggests, what many of us be- 
lieve, that among the Germans there is a 
vast number of thoughtful men and women 
who react most vigorously against the sui- 
cidal course which the military party has 
pursued, and who remain silent because to 
speak would mean death to themselves and 
their friends, or a position which would 
be hard .for them to tolerate. In fact during 
the past few weeks, many voices are being 
raised in protest. The whole German press 
seems ready to break out in denunciation 
of the blind fatalistic policy by means of 
which the German imperial government is 


now pushing its fight for supremacy. 

Dr. Stuermer traces the steps leading to 
the war with the full recognition of the ter- 
rible issues involved, and the utter deprav- 
ity and wickedness of the Kaiser’s party, in: 
refusing to negotiate, and in not encourag- 
ing Austria to come to an agreement with. 
Serbia. He says: “The moment England 
entered the war, Germany lost the war.” 
And again: “Never for a moment have I 
believed in final victory for Germany. Slow- 
ly but surely I then veered round to the po- 
sition that I could no longer desire victory - 
for Germany.” He tells of the conduct of 
German officers and soldiers in Belgium 
and France, and confirms the stories many 
times repeated of the treatment of innocent 
people, especially of women and girls. 

The author says he went to Turkey with 
an open mind, and in his observation at 
Gallipoli he came to have a high opinion 
of Turkish valor and found the soldiers. 
more humane and chivalric than his own 
countrymen. To have a German review 
the deportations and massacres of the Ar- 
menians, a tragedy which has perhaps never 
been equalled in the world’s history, is cer- 
tainly unique. ‘He says that when the hor- 
ror of this great crime, which sought the 
destruction of a whole people, burst upon 
him, he lost his love for present-day Tur- 
key; he saw that nothing but the day of 
judgment would be sufficient to atone for 
this terrible outrage. 

Still more important is the conviction 
which soon possessed his mind that the Ger- 
man imperial government may properly be 
held responsible for this frightful exhibition 
of barbarism. He declares that over and 
over again he appealed to German officials 
to use their influence in arresting this mon- 
strous and murderous adventure, but got 
no satisfaction -whatever. No one has pic- 
tured this “drama of massacre and death” 
in clearer colors. It was undertaken, he 
says, “with the cowardly acquiescence of the 
German. government in full knowledge of 
the fact.” The unwillingness of Germany’ 
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to appreciate her responsibility in this mat- 
ter impressed Dr. Stuermer as “a mixture of 
cowardice and lack of conscience on the one 
hand, and the shortsighted stupidity on the 
other.” History, he says, will point out that 
this record of cruelty towards a people of 
high social development was contempora- 
neous with Germany’s greatest power in 
Turkey. 

The Bulgarian question is dealt with at 
some length, and the author points out that 
King Ferdinand is a prince of opportunists, 
and that he was able to lead Bulgaria into 
war on the side of the Central Powers sim- 
ply because the Teutons were ready to prom- 
ise anything, while the Allies with proper 
reserve and a sense of justice were trying 
to consider not only the selfish interests of 
Bulgaria, but the proper claims of the other 
Balkan states. ; 

The attempt of Germany to incite a holy 
war is described with apparent glee. This 
undertaking acted like a boomerang; for, as 
a result, the Arabs have declared their in- 
dependence and taken away the primacy of 
Islam from the Turks. Moreover, the Mo- 
hammedans of Egypt and the Far East, in- 
stead of coming to the support of the Turkish 
régime, have in large numbers joined the 
Allies. 

The complex and serious situation in 
Greece which led up to the deposition of the 
king, and secured the aid of Greece for 
the cause of freedom and enlightenment, is 
an interesting feature of the volume. 

A chapter is devoted to the economic con- 
ditions respecting food supplies and the gen- 
eral welfare of the people. It appears that 
even in these times of storm and stress in 
Constantinople, as elsewhere, the activities 
of avaricious profiteers are unrestrained. 
Many fill their pockets with wealth, while 
the poor become poorer, and many have to 
starve for lack of the most ordinary neces- 
saries of life. 

It is amusing to note that the German 
_ embassy was often made the dupe of greedy 

adventurers who came making promises as 
to what they could do if they had money, 
and so here as elsewhere Germany sup- 
ported a vast number of spies and propa- 
gandists, many of whom accomplished little 
except to emphasize the degradation and du- 
plicity to which the German régime has de- 
sscended. 

An outstanding factor in the observations 
made by the author is the general purpose 
of the Committee of Union and Progress to 
Turkify the whole country, and to get rid 
of all Christians as far as possible. Also, 
the government does not wish to see Ger- 
many get too strong a hold. While Turkey 
is an ally of Germany, and is working hand 
in glove with her at the present moment, 
there is among a large majority of the popu- 
lation a very keen dislike of things German. 
At heart many of the Turks are pro-English 
cand pro-French. Many realize that after 
the war they will desire more than ever the 
friendship of these two nations and of 
America. They tolerate and fear, but in- 
wardly despise German friendship, and a 
collapse of the German machine is all that 
is needed to give them courage to show their 
true feelings. 

Dr. Stuermer gives illuminating descrip- 
tions of the two most powerful men in Tur- 
key today, Enver Pasha and Talaat. He 
-says the former is “one of the most repug- 
nant subjects ever produced by Turkey.” 
He shows him to be vain and cunning, over- 
weening in conceit and egoism. He is en- 
tirely unscrupulous and ruthlessly brutal. 
‘Talaat Pasha, while scarcely less danger- 
ous as a leader, is at least more intelligent 
and possesses a gift for organization and 
tireless energy. He is, however, narrow- 
minded and obsessed with the Pan-Turk 
tidea. He worked his way up from a very 


humble position, and apart from native 
cleverness had no background of education 
or political knowledge to fit him to be, as 
he is, the leader of a nation. With two 
such men at the helm, it is hardly to be won- 
dered that Turkey is in a very bad way. 

In conclusion the author makes it quite 
plain that he believes the only salvation for 
the unhappy races of the Ottoman Empire 
is in being once and for all delivered from 
Turkish rule. Those portions of the em- 
pire having a predominating Christian popu- 
lation should be placed under European pro- 
tection. One last chance the Turks might 
have to work out a possible government for 
themselves in Inner Anatolia, but they 
should never be allowed to wield again the 
power which they have so atrociously mis- 
used these many years, and which has 
reached its awful climax during the world 
war. 

The author believes strongly in a definite 
limitation of Turkish influence, not only for 
the benefit of the subject Christian popula- 
tions, but for the good of the Turks them- 
selves, for whom as individuals he keeps a 
real affection. Their hope, he believes, lies 
in the rich undeveloped lands of Anatolia 
where he sincerely hopes they may build up 
a worthy nation. 

Since this book was written two events of 
enormous importance to the eastern question 
have taken place; namely, the break-up of 
Russia and the entry of America into the 
war. The first removes the menace of a 
Russian Dardanelles, which has always been 
the nightmare of Turkey, and the second 
brings into the struggle for civilization a 
nation strongly interested in near eastern 
affairs, with schools and colleges already 
planted in the Ottoman Empire and, above 
all, a calm and impartial attitude in inter- 
national affairs which will surely be a strong 
factor for justice when terms are finally dis- 
cussed around the peace table. 

Dr. Stuermer has written an unusually 
stirring book, full of sincere feeling and 
conviction, and the keen observation of a 
trained student of human affairs. No one 
interested in the Near East should fail to 
read this remarkable exposition of one of 
the most baffling and complex situations of 
the war. 

SaMuEL T. DuTTon. 


A ParENT’s JOB 


By C. N. Millard. Pilgrim Press. 225 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.10. 


In the changing manner of life of the last 
twenty years or so parents have more and 
more let the education of their children in 
the every-day practical things of life—in 
the arts of home-keeping and good citizen- 
ship—slip off their own shoulders and have 
expected such training to be taken over bodily 
by the schools. The schools, on the other hand, 
do not, and without great readjustments, can- 
not successfully assume this whole burden— 
for one reason because teachers are with 
their pupils for only a part, less than half, 
of the day. By neglecting the remainder 
themselves, parents are running the risk that 
other influences, important because young 
children are very active and acquisitive, 
may greatly handicap or. completely undo 
the labors of the schoolroom. The only 
success-promising system is that in which 
parents and teachers cooperate with the same 
educational ideals and methods in mind. 

With this as a starting point, the author, 
a former assistant superintendent of schools 
in Buffalo, states the two major aims of his 
volume to be: first, to help parents better 
to understand the true aims of education and 
the methods of instruction now prevalent in 
the schools; and, second, to indicate ways 
in which parents can again get under some 
of their legitimate responsibility and co- 
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operate more intelligently with teachers in 
the training of their children. 

Mr. Millard points out that the first “great 
barrier in the way of intelligent coopera- 
tion is examination percentages.” They, 
after all, are no measure of education; at 
best they are mere tests of memory; and 
ability in memorizing is only one of many 
qualities that make for education. The 
real measure of education is the acquire- 
ment and possession of qualities that help to 
the highest self expression, and, what nat- 
urally follows, to the greatest service to 
others. Such qualities must therefore be 
put in the foreground. ‘Teachers and the 
schools can do much to develop them; but 
parents and the home can do much also. 
They must supplement each other, the par- 
ent’s part, moreover, being as much a mat- 
ter of example and practice in the family 
circle as of precept or peachment. 

As part of such a union of effort, the 
author urges that, “instead of having the 
monthly report cards of pupils tell of their 
standings in reading, arithmetic, geography, 
and the other subjects taught,” there should 
“be noted on them vital points under the 
headings, Studies, Habits of Address, Habits 
of Work, Habits of Health, and Habits of 
Character, holding up habit-formation as 
the greatest thing for which to strive from 
the beginning to the end of the school 
course.” 

In reporting upon Habits of Work, for 
example, the idea would be to have teachers 
note from time to time their observations as 
to improvement or lack of it in such im- 
portant characteristics as concentration, 
promptness, industry, neatness, rapidity, ac- 
curacy, thoroughness and self-reliance. The 
point in the reporting is that by the act 
itself emphasis on the practical value of 
these things will be given to teachers, par- 
ents and children also. Similarly, under 
Habits of Health, would be included breath- 
ing, sitting and standing, position, diet, care 
of teeth, the use of water (internal and 
external), exercise, etc. All of the discus- 
sions include practical suggestions for par- 
ent and children. 

The report on studies would have noth- 
ing to do with “marks,” but have to do in- 
stead with any important topic or principle 
in which the pupil should have help at 
home. Parents, of course, may, and many 
do, think that teaching methods nowadays 
are different and too difficult for laymen to 
understand. ‘That they are so complex and 
so difficult the author denies. However, in 
order to help parents to assume their part 
in this educational partnership, a summary 
of the aims and methods of progressive 
schools in the kindergarten and in the more 
important studies beginning with the first 
grade and going through the first year of 
high school is presented. 

The book closes with a plea that, for the 
sake of making citizens and, therefore, the 
nation strong and capable, parents and peda- 
gogues alike should not only unite forces in 
training the oncoming generation, but they 
should also be ready to give up a number 
of educational fallacies which are more or 
less common and admit of change and prog- 
ress in ideas and methods in education as 
in everything else. 

It is altogether a good book! The idea 
of measuring teaching processes and educa- 
tional progress by development in the habits 
and qualities that make for the fullest life, 
I do not understand, however, to be en- 
tirely new. Such a policy has been followed, 
under the direction of Patty S. Hill, pro- 
fessor of kindergarten at Teachers College, 
in the kindergarten of the Horace Mann 
School, New York, for some time. But the 
idea deserves this additional emphasis; and 
the book deserves wide reading. 

SHELBY M. Harrison. 
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AMERICAN DeEmocrRACy AND ASIATIC CITI- 
ZENSHIP. : 


By Sidney L. Gulick. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 257 pp. Price, $1.75; by mail of 
the SurvEY $1.87. 


In spite of the assurances and reassurances 
of friendship and of mutual obligation, and 
despite the diplomatic correspondences and 
courtesies that have been exchanged be- 
tween the Tokio and Washington govern- 
ments, there are people on both sides of the 
Pacific who are dissatisfied, irritated and 
vexed over the still unsolved problem of 
Asiatic immigration and citizenship in 
America; and no one can predict” what ag- 
gravated forms this problem may yet assume. 
After the present war, as the writer of this 
book says, it will be “the burning problem 
in America’s future.” 

The problem is of the gravest character 
inasmuch as it is radical, with economic 
and political aspects which require more 
than sheer fervor of patriotism or of senti- 
mentality for their consideration. In its 
principle it concerns the fundamentals of the 
American democracy; on its practical side it 
affects the honor of Japan and of the Asiatic 
races. A blundering policy based on an un- 
scientific, unscrupulous and biased ground, 
may in time disturb the peace of the Pacific, 
which from now on will be the world’s arena 
of competition and conflict commercially and 
politically. Indeed the problem, if left neg- 
lected or handled slightingly, may ultimately 
imperil the destinies of all the promising 
nations whose land is washed by the waters 
of the Pacific. 

Therefore, it is extremely fortunate that 
Sidney Gulick, with his splendid interna- 
tional insight and intimate knowledge of 
conditions in the Far East and of the indus- 
trial situation in America should have turned 
his attention to this particular problem. He 
is singularly qualified for such a task and 
the solution he has formulated promises to 
be satisfactory to both. His twenty-six years 
of missionary service in Japan and his ex- 
periences as professor at Doshisha Univer- 
sity in Kioto have given to him a keen ap- 
preciation of the oriental point of view. On 
his return from Japan he was appointed by 
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in America a member of the Commission on 
Relations with Japan to study specially the 
nature, extent and solution of the Japanese 
problem, which then became critical along 
the Pacific coast over the California. anti- 
alien law. The conclusions that he has 
reached as the result of these invaluable ex- 
periences have appeared in various maga- 
zine articles, pamphlets and volumes, but 
here we see his solution in complete form. 

The book is divided into two parts. The 
scientific, or technical, quality of the work is 
evidenced by the collections .of statistical 
facts and historical summaries in the second 
part, although the author’s convincing logic 
and basic argument are presented mainly in 
the first part, which is devoted to the con- 
sideration of political situations and their 
bearing on the American democracy. 

At the beginning he points out the signifi- 
cant fact that modern Asia has “rendered 
not only obsolete but dangerous any policy 
that ignores the problems, needs and essential 
rights” of the Asiatics. He forthwith de- 
clares that in the new oriental policy which 
America must adopt there must be two 
fundamental principles embodied, namely: 
“While, on the one hand, it should provide 
real protection for the Pacific coast states 
from the dangers of excessive Asiatic im- 
migration, it should also on the other hand, 
give to Asiatics the same courtesy of treat- 
ment and the same equality of rights as 
America readily accords to all other people, 
whether they come from Europe, Africa, or 
South America.” 


Proceeding on this basis, he surveys briefly 
the problems and possibilities of the New 
Asia and their significance, he then reviews 
critically the history of America’s relation 
with China and Japan and how America has 
been dealing with the problem of Asiatic im- 
migration and citizenship. His plea to the 
intelligence of America for revising the at- 
titude toward the Chinese people reveals the 
brilliant statesmanship which is so dominant 
and noteworthy in this Christian author. He 
states that in spite of the generous and just 
American policy in dealing with China, 
which undoubtedly and deservingly has won 
her warm gratitude, the Americans must be 
“filled with shame” when the story is told of 
what many Chinese have suffered here. He 
recalls “the treaties that have pledged rights, 
immunities and protection and which, never- 
theless, have been disregarded and know- 
ingly invaded.” “This,” he adds, “is not 
only by private individuals but by legisla- 
tures and administrative officials.” 

In a historical sketch of legislation dealing 
with naturalization in this country, he refers 
to numerous instances of self-contradictory 
procedure of the American judiciary. 
“America aims to be a thorough-going dem- 
ocracy,’ he declares, and on the basis of 
this American ideal, after analyzing what 
constitutes the rights and duties of nations, 
he urges finally, as the solution of the perti- 
nent problem, the regulation of all immigra- 
tion on a common principle, the specific train- 
ing of all immigrants for citizenship and the 
grant of citizenship to all who qualify, re- 
gardless of race. 

He gives a comprehensive program for 
constructive immigration legislation, and this 
is perhaps the chapter of crucial importance 
in the entire volume; it contains a detailed 
outline of proposed legislation, suggesting 
five or six important provisions, namely, 
regulation of the rate of immigration; estab- 
lishment of a federal bureau for the registra- 
tion of aliens; a federal distribution bureau 
and a federal bureau for the education of 
aliens; congressional legislation for the ade- 
quate protection of aliens; and amendment 
of the naturalization laws. ; 

In the concluding paragraph he asserts 
that the alleged unbridgeable chasm between 
the East and the West is in fact non-existent, 
and that the minds and hearts of men are 
essentially the same, whatever the race. If 
there is a chasm, may we not hope that a 
plan like his will bridge it and nullify the 
difference? Iwao F. Ayusawa. 


AMERICAN CiTy PROGRESS AND THE LAW 


By Howard Lee McBain. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 268 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.60. 


Professor McBain has written a book that 
no one interested in the affairs of cities can 
afford to be without. In his preface Profes- 
sor McBain says that the book “deals with 
certain of the more important rules of law 
that are involved in some of the forward- 
looking movements in American cities. : 
The scope of this volume is limited to an ex- 
amination of legal principles. In what re- 
spects does the law as it now stands facili- 
tate or obstruct the city in its endeavor to 
apply this or that new policy to the solution 
of an existing problem?” While he says 
that with the policy itself he is not primarily 


concerned, he nevertheless indicates the paths | 


that are most hazardous and those along 
which progress is most likely to be achieved 
without obstruction by the courts. 

The book is divided into nine chapters. 
The first two deal with the general powers 
of cities as conferred by constitutional or 
statutory grants, and judicial construction 
of such powers together with the implied 
powers that may or may not flow from 
constitutional or statutory provisions. The 
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next four chapters discuss the power that the 
city may exercise over land by the exercise 
of the police power, by condemnation, or by 
control of public utilities. 

In the last chapters he discusses the power 
of the city to control living costs by regula- 
tion of prices, by the establishment of mar- 
kets, and by engaging in the business of 
buying and‘selling goods. Municipal recrea- 
tion is considered and the promotion of 
commerce and industry by the development 
of water power, advertising the city, and ex- 
tending financial aid to private enterprises. 

The whole subject of the expressed and 
implied powers of cities has been discussed 
at greater length by Professor McBain in 
other publications. In this book, however, 
he has brought together highly important 
decisions that must serve to guide those who 
seek further powers for cities either by di- 
rect legislative or constitutional grant or 
by the broad power to enact their own 
charters. 

Professor McBain distinguishes between 
the exercise of the police power in respect 
to social and in respect to economic sub- 
jects. His attention is chiefly given to its 
exercise upon economic subjects. ‘The con- 
test really turns upon the extent to which 
private rights of landowners may be lim- 
ited for the benefit of other landowners 
and the public generally. If we start with 
Thomas Jefferson’s point of view that the 
land belongs in usufruct to the living, we 
then regard all laws affecting real estate 
as designed to bring about the most effect- 
ive use of a common heritage. 

When decisions of the highest courts have 
set aside as unconstitutional laws which im- 
posed restrictions upon the private use of 
land, it has usually been because the courts 
have not distinguished between land as a 
subject of ownership and things which may 
indefinitely be reproduced. Further, the 
courts have only just begun to perceive that 
the police power may appropriately be ex- 
ercised to protect the value of the land be- 
longing to some persons from such use of 
their land by others as would detract from 
the value of their neighbor’s land. 

The author first discusses the smoke nuis- 
ance, analyzing numerous ordinances and 
decisions. He concludes that while progress 
has been made the smoke problem has by 
no means been completely solved in any 
city. 

The progress of billboard regulation 
is encouraging. Rather radical ordinances 
have been upheld prohibiting the erection 
of billboards in residential districts under cer- 
tain conditions. Professor McBain thinks 
that “in the course of time American courts 
will reverse their earlier decisions and 
frankly include esthetics among the subjects 
for which the police power may be prop- 
erly exercised.” 

The height, bulk, and use of buildings 
may be regulated, and there is no difficulty 
in sustaining height regulations. It is hard- 
er to sustain bulk regulation and to prevent 
the establishment of retail stores in resi- 
dential districts. It by no means appears 
impossible to sustain bulk regulations, how- 
ever, if they are well conceived and ably 
defended. 

Excess condemnation is considered. Whilé 
a number of states have adopted constitu- 
tional amendments to make it possible it has 
been but little used as yet. The value of re- 
plotting is rather inadequately discussed. The 
power to re-plot was the main argument 
of those who sought to secure the power of 
excess condemnation for the city of New 
York. 

Professor McBain supplies a table of cases 
of great value and convenience. The book 
has a good table of contents and an adequate 
index. It is commended to all those who 
seek to make cities safer, richer, and hap- 
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These are they for whom the author 
Lawson Purpy. 


pier. 
wrote it. 


SocIAL PROBLEMS AND CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


Edited by E. A. Wesley and J. H. Darby- 
shire. Longmans, Green & Co. 115 pp. 
Price 1; by mail of the Survey $1.06. 


This little book is described in the sub- 
title as consisting of short papers on points 
of importance in the reconstruction of so- 
ciety on Christian lines. It is a by-product 
of the Mission of Repentance and Hope, con- 
ducted in 1916 by the Anglican anu 
throughout England, which is proving ° 
fruitfulness rather in the stimulus it ave 
to thought upon various aspects of the prob- 
lems of society and religion than by what 
was immediately achieved. 

The present book is a composite produc- 
tion by a company of Liverpool churchfolk, 
clerical and lay, and is a plain unpreten- 
tious statement of the case for social recon- 
struction and of some of the lines along 
which reconstruction should proceed. That 
the book is elementary and amateurish is 
no fair criticism of it, for it pretends to be 
no more. But it is unfortunate that, at this 
time of day, writers on this subject should 
not perceive that the problem has already 
passed beyond the stage of seeking improve- 
ments within the existing social framework 
to that at which it is plain that the hope 
of the future is bound up with a radical 
transformation of the framework itself. 

Consequently the problem of the church 
is whether it is going to be content with 
extending its functions as a dispenser of 
anodynes and unguents or is going to as- 
sist at the rather drastic surgical opera- 
tions on the social corpus vite which move- 
ments like, say, the British Labour Party, 
propose. 

If the church knew today the things that 
belong to its place, it would dedicate itself 
to the creation of those moral and spiritual 
conditions with which the impending eco- 
nomic changes must be accompanied if they 
are to become a process of genuine and 
radical social regeneration. But there is 
little evidence that the church is aware of 
the magnitude of its opportunity and respon- 
sibility. It is still wading in the shallows; 
and it is time to launch out into the deep. 


RICHARD ROBERTS. 


A Soctat THEORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By George Albert Coe. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 361 pp. $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.62. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
By Benjamin S. Winchester. The Abing- 
don Press. 293 pp. $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey $1.62. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND AMERICAN DEMoc- 
RACY 
By Walter S. Athearn. The Pilgrim 
Press. 394 pp. $1.50; by mail of the 
SurvEY $1.62. 


The number and quality of new books 
discussing the relation of religious educa- 
tion to democracy register an encouraging 
sign of the new and better times coming. 
Three volumes from as many influential 
educational centers affiliated with different 
churches are worthy of very special atten- 
tion and general use. 

Prof. George Albert Coe, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York city, leads the 
way in a fundamental treatment of that 
relationship. Basing his discussion upon the 
conviction that “there is, or is coming to 
be, a distinctive religious principle, that of 
a divine-human industrial democracy,” he 
contends that the function of religious edu- 
cation is not merely to transmit ancient 
standards, but to have a part in revising 
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the standards themselves. Therefore the 
church has a “motive for self-criticism, and 
for making its educational organization and 
methods living and moving parts of the 
collective life.” From this point of view 
the curriculum is transformed into “a graded 
series of experiments for the pupil to make 
in social living,” while “the present relations 
and interactions between persons” are the 
primary objects of his study 

For the order and use of the biblical and 
other material a basis is found in “the 
changing social situations incident to the 
pupil’s growth, with their inevitable prob- 
lems of social adjustment.” From this point 
of departure constructive criticism of other 
types and practices of religious education 
proceeds throughout the volume, and the 
psychological ground and practical organi- 
zation of a socialized religious education are 
wrought out. The Christian reorganiza- 
tion of the family as a determiner of the 
social type of democratic relationships is one 
of the most significant and suggestive dis- 
cussions of the volume, involving the iden- 
tification of church and family with all pro- 
gressive movements for improving the con- 
ditions of life and labor. 

Prof. Benjamin S. Winchester, of the Yale 
School of Religion, in his very timely and 
useful volume treats more historically and 
concretely the fundamental aims both of the 
democratic state and the church, and their 
interdependence upon each other’s vitalizing 
support. Heartily accepting all that democ- 
racy demands and implies as “a challenge” 
to the Protestant churches of America, with 
equal loyalty he accepts for the churches 
their “community task,’ holding both church 
and state up to their mutual relations in 
providing education for democracy. The 
difficulties and exactions of the task, and 
the attempts of state and church, apart and 
together, in this country and abroad, to 
fulfil it are thoroughly and _ interestingly 
discussed. 

The documentary description of plans 
and program for week-day religious instruc- 
tion and the tabulations of their typical cur- 
ricula, with full bibliography, are of per- 
manent reference value. The consciousness 
of the present world situation as compelling 
serious re-examination of the foundations of 
democracy, and of the relation of Christian- 
ity to it contributes a mental alertness and 
a spiritual urgency to the volume which in- 
spire its thorough educational method with 
agitational power. 

Prof. Walter Scott Athearn, of Boston 
University, with more emphasis upon meth- 
ods and less reference to history and theory, 
deals with what the public and the church 
schools are doing and should do. He, too, 
proceeds upon the conclusion that religion 
cannot be taught directly by the public 
schools. He, therefore, contends for a sys- 
tem of church schools for the masses, train- 
ing schools for teachers, and a system of 
educational supervision, all strictly corre- 
lated with and supplementary to the public 
school system. The church system should 
correspond to that of the state at every point 
from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school, with local, county, state and national 
superintendents of religious education. The 
correlation between the two systems is 
traced through all the plans under which it 
is now attempted, and to all the possibilities 
which are thus suggested as practicable. 
The references to books, articles, texts and 
administrative details, as sources of infor- 
mation and suggestion, are very full and 
valuable. 

Each of the three volumes usefully sup- 
plements the others, all serving the state as 
truly as the church in showing democracy’s 
rootage in religion and religion’s fruitage 
in democracy. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
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MEDICINE AS A PROFESSION 


By Daniel W. Weaver and E. W. Weaver. 
A. S. Barnes Co. 214 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.58. 


As a volume giving a survey of the op- 
portunities for medical service, the one by 
the Weavers has much to recommend it. 
There is an excellent analysis of the nature 
of the duties and of the financial rewards 
possible in a large variety of salaried posi- 
tions in federal, state, municipal and county 
service, in the’ service of corporations’ or 
fraternal societies, in research work, and 
in urban or rural private practice. 

A number of items serve to mar the value 
of the book, although they do not interfere 
with answering the queries of those who 
may seek it, in order to learn the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of choosing medi- 
cine as a profession. "The chapter on the 
history of medicine is too brief to be use- 
ful, lacks inspiration, and appears to be 
merely an introduction, born of formality. 

The chapter on the place of the physician 
in_society contains several inaccuracies and 
indicates in places a lack of real knowledge 
and understanding of the all too limited 
part physicians have played in the develop- 
ment of social reforms. To attribute, for 
example, the protection of working men in 
hazardous occupations to the efforts of medi- 
cal societies, is far from the real fact. 

According to the authors, the native abili- 
ties requisite for a successful medical career 
are represented by the gift of observation, 
facility in adapting means to ends, skill in 
reasoning, readiness in extracting informa- 
tion, and the ability to acquire the essential 
scientific spirit of medicine. 

Chapters devoted to the financial rewards 
and the prospects in medicine fail to give 
adequate consideration to the essential re- 
wards that cannot be estimated through 
financial calculations. 

More careful proofreading would have re- 
moved some of the numerous typographical 
errors. A revision of the subject-matter is 
necessary to secure the elimination of ex- 
traneous and comparatively irrelevant ma- 
terial. A revised text should merit a place 
in the literature of vocational guidance. 

Ira S. WILE. 


CREATING CAPITAL 
By Frederick L. Lipman. 72 pp. Hough- 
ton Miffin Co. Price $.75; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $.81. 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND BUSINESS STANDARDS 
By Willard Eugene Hotchkiss 109 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.06. 


These two little works are the first titles 
appearing under the Barbara Weinstock 
Lectures on the Morals of Trade, given at 
the University of California. They present 
delightfully contradictory points of view, and 
if the managers of the lectures had variety 
in mind, they certainly secured the end they 
sought. 

Both books present one aspect of the mod- 
ern business viewpoint, however, on which 
there is agreement. Both argue for the long- 
time point of view in business. Beyond this 
single agreement it would be hard to find 
one essential basis in common. Mr. Lipman 
recognizes certain tendencies in the world of 
business, and he is well aware that business 
success is no longer its own justification, but 
he seems to overlook the fact that a single 
generation has forced a revolution in trade 
ethics—an objective rather than a subjective 
phenomenon—and that the homilies on per- 
sonal thrift don’t have the same old virtuous 
ring in this new impersonal era. 

The author finds himself put to attributing 
a social motive to the business man’s profit- 
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The right answer to the housing 
problem in war means the saving 
of thousands of lives—millions of 
money—months of time. 


The wrong answer 
may mean an irre par- 
able mistake. 


7 


120 large pages, including 
67 pages of illustrations 
showing the marvelous 
new “ garden cities ” which 
England has built for 
munitions workers during 
the war. 


Fifty Million Dollars 


for Houses! 


Houses for shipyard workers to live in What is France doing? 
—so we can build ships—and win the What have other countries done? 
war! What must WE do? 


Congress has given the money. This is a new publication, entitled “ The 
Housing Problem in War and in Peace.” 
Issued by the Journal of American Insti- 
How will it be spent? tute of Architects, Washington, D. C. 


How SHOULD it be spent? : 
: Every citizen of the United States who 
How did England spend $700,000,000 for wants factemustircadthissbeatl 


houses for HER war workers? Ready today. 


Congress will give MORE money. 


Why is she planning to spend another 
$1,000,000,000? $2.25 a copy post paid to any address in the world. 


Journal of American Institute of Architects 
1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Enclosed find $2.25 for one copy of “The Housing Problem in War and in Peace.” 
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making in “creating capital,” which creation, 
the author points out, is a duty to society as 
well as to one’s family. 

While Mr. Lipman ably uses the present- 
day phraseology and attitude in his apologia 
for the business man, he shows a lack of 
sympathy and understanding here and there 
for the workingman, which might suggest to 
the latter that the book has a “middle-class” 
point of view. For instance, he is quite 
ready to accept, as a general fact, “stories” 
to the effect that increasing income induces 
certain wage-earners to work only four days 
instead of six. In this part of his discussion 
it does not occur to him to inquire whether 
rising living costs have offset rising wages, 
but a little later on he realizes that the high 
cost of living is “burdensome to the man on 
fixed income,” when he is thinking primarily 
of him who lives on his.investments. 

There are other similar views in the book 
—that under our present order “rewards ap- 
proximate the value of contribution; indi- 
vidual instances of cruelty” are merely al- 
luded to; the doctrine of caveat emptor is 
justified, the economic function of the spec- 
ulator is justified, and so on. 

In contrast, Dean Hotchkiss is by no means 
a wild radical, but he sees. business as an 
activity in an evolving society. He interprets 
laissez faire as the natural concomitant of an 
era in which boundless resources and the 
demand for big results were the only factors 
to be considered. The change from that era 
to the one in which social control is not only 
recognized as inevitable Dut desirable is 
made interestingly clear. 

That the new order in business requires 
efficiency, but efficiency with a moral and 
social viewpoint, is demonstrated, and the 
importance of the application of the methods 
of science to business is emphasized. Dr. 
Hotchkiss makes clear that human relations 
anderlie all problems of business and that 
business is therefore comparable to the social 
rather than the physical sciences. 

For training business executives the author 
protests against the differentiation between 
the so-called “cultural” and “vocational” 
subjects. Business executives of the future, 
he suggests, should have a general college 
training of two, three or four years, followed 
by mastery of the “fundamentals of business 
organization and management, including 

: accounting, finance. ” From 
this he would proceed to increasingly inten- 
sive specialization. 

On the whole, Dean Hotchkiss’ little book 
admirably catches the spirit of progress and 
community responsibility now in the air, and 
furnishes stimulating food for thought both 
for the man of business and for the student 
of society. FREDERICK P, GRUENBERG. 


THE AIMS OF LABOR 

By Arthur Henderson, M.P. Headley 

Bros. 108 pp. Price 50c; by mail of the 

SurvEY $.56. 

The enterprise of Mr. Huebsch has re- 
cently introduced to the American reading 
public quite a number of original political 
and social thinkers. The present volume is 
probably the most important of these con- 
tributions. Composed in the main of articles 
published in November and December, 1917, 
it summarizes forcefully the present ma- 
jority program of British labor. 

Readers of the editor’s articles in the 
Survey for March 2 and 9 will find in it 
further illustration of the robust and yet in- 
tellectual grasp of both foreign and domestic 
issues which characterizes Henderson—until 
recently one of the rank and file of trade- 
union organizers and representatives, now 
next to President Wilson perhaps the most 


powerful figure in world politics. 
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Theories of Social Progress 


A Critical Study of the Attempts to Formulate 
tthe Conditions of Human Progress 


By ARTHUR JAMES TODD, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Minnesota 


After the present war it will be imperative that the world be 
rebuilt according to sounder principles which will make it safer 


and insure its improvement. Hence, the study of the underlying 
facts of human progress is now imperative. 


The author presents the sociological foundations for this educational policy 
of reconstruction, gives a general résumé of the opinions of other authorities as to 
what constitutes social progress, and presents his own view that social progress 
is theoretically possible, but by no means inevitable. The book is arranged in 
four parts—Human Nature and Social Progress, The Concept and Criteria of 
Progress, The Prophets of Progress, and Implications and Conclusions. 


Cloth, crown octavo, «ti + 579 pages, $2.25. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers New York 


DO YOU NEED EARLY VOLUMES OF THE 
SURVEY FOR YOUR LIBRARY FILE? 


If so, write us at once. We have available in unbound form volumes 
XIII to XXXII inclusive and in bound form volumes III, VII, VIII, 
IX, XIII, XIX, XX, XXI, XXII. We can also furnish recent volumes 
either bound or unbound. 


THE SURVEY, 112 East 19 St., New York 
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American finance is no longer local nor even national. 
It is international. What happens in England, Russia, 
France, Germany, and Italy today, immediately expresses 
itself in New York,- Philadelphia, Boston, and Chicago. 
It is important these days, as never before, to have depend- 
able financial information. 

Mr. Noyes knows finance in practice and in history. He 
is the author of books such as “Forty Years of American 
Finance,” “Financial Chapters of the War,’ “The Free 


Coinage Catechism” (2,000,000 copies sold). Be 
He writes the daily financial article in The New 
ALEXANDER York Evening Post, and the complete Saturday pe 
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TRAINING AND REWARDS OF THE PHYSICIAN 


By Richard C. Cabot. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
153 pp. Price. $1.25; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.33. 


The literature of vocational guidance con- 
stantly grows. Cabot’s book was prepared 
not so much for the guidance of individuals 
into medicine as for the information of those 
who already have made up their mind to 
join the “profession, which can use the 
whole of a man, as no other profession can.” 

Medical work is divided by the author into 
four large groups involving research and 
teaching, the family physician, the expert 
middleman or specialist, the public health 
officer. The underlying qualities, necessary 
for service in each of these subdivisions, is 
carefully presented, while due stress is 
placed upon the nature and character of 
training and experience to be sought in order 
to fit oneself for each and all of these groups. 

As might be expected, the social vision of 
the author is constantly in the foreground, 
his recognition of the needs of society as 
superior to the shortcomings of individuals. 
In. referring to the family physician, he em- 
phasizes the necessity for “the prepared- 
ness for treating a human being as if he 
possessed a mind, affections, talents, vices 
and habits, good and bad, as well as more 
or less diseased organs.” 

There is considerable constructive criti- 
cism, with reference to the inadequacy of 
medical training and the necessity for young 
physicians to till many fields of experience 
through their own initiative, enthusiasm and 
social conscience. 

The second part of the book discusses 
various helps and hindrances in the doc- 
tor’s development. Fortunatelv. failure is not 
interpreted in terms of dollars and cents, but 
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in terms of satisfaction, enthusiasm and so- 
cial adjustment. There are very suggestive 


chapters discussing the chances for the young . 


doctor in competition with older groups, and 
the many problems which arise in arriving 
at a determination to set up a practice in the 
city or in rural districts. 

The influence of cults upon success in the 
future is not overlooked, but various cults 
are welcome, so far as medicine is concerned, 
because their criticisms and competitions 
challenge the authority of orthodox medicine 
and thus aid to force its development. The 
future of medicine is in part undergoing 
marked alterations, because medical tradi- 
tions are being annihilated through the 
greater education of laymen, under the in- 
fluence of public health crusades and cam- 
paigns of health education. Preventive medi- 
cine and the health movement combine to 
decrease disease by the wholesale and thus 
lessen the opportunities for physicians accus- 
tomed to dealing with patients upon a retail 
plan. 

Group medicine in all its various phases 
represents an advance in the socialization of 
medicine which is bound to increase the sat- 
isfactory results of medical practice but to 
decrease the necessity for large numbers of 
physicians. 

As a result of such visions of the future 
medicine, the rewards of medical practice, as 
described in Part Three, are bound to be 
uncertain. Money, gratitude and technical 
success are not to be the satisfying rewards 
for physicians. The only certain comfort that 
the young entrant into medicine may look for- 
ward to is social approval and sympathy, if 
his life work is attuned to the call of human 
service and conscientious leadership towards 
the philosophy of life that sees health in 
everything. ; Tra S. WILE. 


Ask for the Index 


HE index for Volume XXXIX of the 
SURVEY (October, 1917-March, 1918), 
is now in press. 
request. 


It will be sent free on 
Libraries and others on our index 
mailing list for other volumes will receive 
this one without further request. Volume, 
stoutly bound in red cloth with leather cor- 
ners, $2.50; subscribers’ copies bound at 
$1.50; carriage extra. 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York 


For Employers in War- 
ime 
F,XPERT advice on labor prob- 
lems. “Retainer” basis. Labor 
relations, employment methods, labor 


supply, plant sanitation, hygiene, 
pensions, insurance, female labor, 
wages, ‘“‘welfare work,” industrial 
democracy. Address 


“CONSULTANT,” care Survey. 


THE PUBLI 


122 E. 37th St., New York, N.Y. 


Send me The Public for 26 weeks’ 
trial, and a free copy of ‘*The Law 
of Human Progress,’’ by Henry 


George. I enclose $1.00. 
(‘The Law of Human Progress’’ is a 
brilliant analysis of the laws governing 


the development of civilization. Beau- 


interprets for its reader the developments of the day 

in Washington and in the European centers where his- 
tory is being made—and always with relation to their 
bearing on democracy 


Authoritative special articles in recent issues of The 
Public have covered—‘‘Newspapers in Wartime,” bya radi- 
cal city editor,‘‘On the trail of the Packers,” by George 
P. West, ‘Reform and the Constitution,” “What is hap- 
pening in Ireland,’’ “Anglo-American Labor,” ‘What 
Congress Needs,” “Are Women Advancing?” “An Educa- 
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LAST week’s cover picture was reproduced 
from a poster kindly lent by John Wana- 
maker, whose courtesy we are glad to 
acknowledge. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York 
city, is conducting a course of lectures on 
Community Centers and Democracy under 
the immediate supervision of Prof. Herbert 
Shenton. 


THE full court of the United States Supreme 
Court listened last week to arguments on the 
constitutionality of the federal child labor 
law. The test case was brought by the father 
of two children, one between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, the other below four- 
teen, whose employment was interfered with 
by the law. The court’s decision will, it is 
thought, be rendered at an early date. 


AT the sixth conference of industrial physi- 
cians and surgeons held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 9, it was almost unanimously agreed 
that the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- 
tion law ought to be amended so as to pro- 
vide compensation to the physician during 
the entire period of treatment of the injured 
worker, to decrease the waiting period for 
compensation to the injured person and to 
give a larger percentage of wages in com- 
pensation than is awarded under the present 
act. Mrs. Samuel Semple, member of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Board, warned 
against the employment of women in occu- 
pations demanding the lifting of heavy 
weights and similar hardships. 


WITH the closing of red light districts and 
with the need for taking prostitutes off the 
streets in towns near the camps, the lack of 
provision for suitable correctional treatment 
in many states, especially in the South, has 
become a matter of national concern. ‘In this 
connection, Martha P. Falconer, superintend- 
ent of the Reformatory for Girls at Sleighton 
Farms, N. J., has been selected by the Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities for a 
very special task. Mrs. Falconer, who has 
been granted a leave of absence for six 
months, is visiting these states and, by using 
all available influences and resources, is try- 
ing to induce, them to provide reformatories 
of an approved type so that courts may not 
have their present justifiable excuse for let- 
ting girls and women of the character named 
go free. 


THE recent death of Carleton H. Parker, 
professor of economics in the University of 
Washington, removes one of the keenest and 
most sympathetic students of labor problems 
among the younger university men of this 
country. While a member of the economics 
faculty of the University of California some 
years ago, he became executive secretary of 
the California Commission on Immigration 
and Housing. This gave him an opportun- 
ity to study the problems and habits of the 
unskilled and migratory laborers typical of 
the Pacific coast. He thus came into con- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


OSHKOSH, Wisconsin, Associated 
Charities, wants competent secretary. 


Address 2763 SurvEY. 


WANTED-—Jewish case worker as resi- 
dent by Philadelphia child-caring agency. 
Address 2764 Survey. 


Experienced. Send photo. 


dress 2765 SurRvEY. 


YOUNG man for Director of Men’s and 
Boys’ work at Jewish Educational Alliance, 
1216 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Salary, eighty dollars monthly and room. 
Write, Mr. Jess Prertman, Resident Di- 
rector. 


WANTED—Woman worker to assist 
with the Summer schedule of a specialized 
Settlement in Philadelphia, Pa., for July 
Must have experience in 


training preferred. Address Social Service 
, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


in a country home institution. 
2773 SuRVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAMP Director—experienced i in branches, 


dress 2770 Survey. 


SOCIAL worker (woman), eight years 


27, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHER of much experience and abil- 
ity with mental defectives desires a pupil 
after June first. Address 2771 Survey. 


TWO women, one a social worker, want 
by June first, small unfurnished apartment, 
preferably where meals are served in house. 
Below 110th St. Address 2774 Survey. 


VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES: 


Post-Graduate course in District Nursing, 
four months, is given at the four training 
centres of the Order at Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Salary during the 
course and good openings after successful 
terminations. For full information apply to 
the Chief Superintendent, 578 Somerset St., 
Ottawa. 


“Why the Nations Rage” 


end other Unitarian publications sent free. Address FIRST 
CHURCH, Cor. Marlborough and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Maas. 


thetic insight and clear analysis of the 
causes that lead to the development of the 
I. W. W. philosophy. His illuminating re- 
port on the riot that took place on the Durst 
Hop Ranch, at Wheatland, California, in the 
summer of 1913, was published in the Sur- 
vey for March 21, 1914. Last fall Profes- 
sor Parker was asked by the War Depart- 
ment to act as its representative in connection 
with labor disturbances in the lumber camps 
of Washington and Oregon. He served in this 
capacity so capably that one large employers’ 
association has revolutionized its labor 
policy and has settled its difference with the 
workers. His untimely death cuts him off at 
what was, apparently, just the beginning of 
a career of unusual usefulness. 


THE War Department has ordered an in- 
vestigation of the treatment received by 
Ernest Gellert before his death by suicide 
at Fort Hancock, N. J., early in April. 
Gellert was a conscientious objector to war, 
twenty-two years old. He left a diary de- 
scribing the manner. in which he was 
treated. Beside his body was a note read- 
ing: “I fear I have not succeeded in con- 
vincing the authorities of the sincerity of 
my scruples against participation in the 
war. I feel that only by my death will I 
be able to save others from the mental tor- 
tures I have gone through.” ‘The case was 
called to the department’s attention by the 
Civil Liberties Bureau, New York city. 


CONTINUING its insistence that teachers 
should be given a larger voice in educa- 
tional policies, the Teachers’ Union of New 
York city has addressed an open letter to 
the Board of Education, asking the board to 
consult its teachers in regard to a successor 
to Superintendent William H. Maxwell. The 
letter points out that teachers in Minneapolis 
were recently consulted in a similiar mat- 
ter and that nine-tenths of them endorsed 
the man finally chosen. This whole ques- 
tion of participation by teachers in decisions 
affecting the schools came to the fore recently 
when three New York teachers were dis- 
missed for insufficient loyalty. [See Giving 
the Teachers a Voice, the Survey, December 
8, 1917.]. . Meanwhile, the board itself has 
issued a statement inviting everyone who de- 
sires to make recommendations regarding a 
superintendent to do so. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


ConsuMERS’ Co-opeRATION DurinG THE War. Al- 
bert Sonnichsen. 5 cents. Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


Tue Discrace or Democracy. An Open Letter to 
President Wilson by Prof. Kelly Miller. ‘The 
best argument that any Southerner, white or 
black, has contributed to American Governmental 
theory in a half century.”—Editor Smart. Set, 
in the Evening Mail. 10 cts. a single copy. On 
orders over ten, 5 cts. a copy. Address Kelly 
Miller, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Girts AND Kwak. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates. 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Hetrinc Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer St., Boston. 


ImMmicRaTION LiTERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


MakinG THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings ot 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
‘Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


WueatLess—Mratiess Meats. 84 menus, 124 
recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timely 
suggestions, etc. 10c, or FREE for two names 
interested in Domestic Science. Am. School of 
Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, III. 


Tue WHEELS oF ORGANIZED CHARITY: or THE 
Work or a District CoMMITTEE. 5 cts. a copy; 
15 for 50 cts. Address Charity Organization 
Society, Buffalo. 


You SHouvtp Know Asout Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, pibligrap hres and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of: cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
Age General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na. 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages ‘on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly tnser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
ConFERENCE. Memphis, May 12, 13, 14. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Memphis. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
Cleveland, May 
156 Fifth 


Pustic HeattH NursINc, 
TION For. Hotel Hollenden, 
6-11. Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 
avenue, New York city. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


KEY 


If you know the name of the agency 
er organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
(They are ar- 


sponding officer, etc. 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 

If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] ; 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
‘executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
cach change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Birth Registration, Aaspim. 

Blindness, Ncprs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


* CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, SBo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cua. 
Cooperation, Cra, 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fccca. 
County Ywcea. 


Credit Garone Mass. Credit Union Assn. 

Crime 

Gaipoiee « "Red Cross Inst. for 
Disabled Men. 


Disfranchisement, 


Crippled and 


Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Efficiency Work. Bmpr. 

Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 

Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 

Amer. Red Cross. 

Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 


Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Ncsw, Newa. 

Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, AA. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Nctc. 

Hospitals, Naspr. ‘ 
Humane Education, AHEs. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, Rcrcpm. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws. 


Insanity, Nemn. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


PAuf oe 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. .» 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatr., Nete. 

Legislative Reform, Apri. 


Fecca. 


LIBRARIES 
Russ. Sage Fdn. 


Mental Hygiene, Crrm, Newux. 
Mountain hites, Rsv. 
Municipal Sab Rani Nrs. 
Negro Gee es I. 
Netghterhood ork, Nra. 
Nursing, Apa, Norn. 

Open Air Schools, Nasrr. 

Peace, AIL. 

Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Arra, Praa. 
Prostitution, ASHA. 

Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Nopxun. =~ 


Library. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, AIL. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee nstitute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywcea, Nwwcymca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcva 
Sanatoria, Naspt. 


Savings, Mcuva. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL. 


SETTLEMENTS 

Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, Angas, Hi, Tr. 


Short Ballot, Sso. 
Social Hygiene, AsHa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com, on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fcecoa. 
Nwweymca, Pota. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rs¥. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


and Ex. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
Tacyw. 
Tuberculosis Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nectc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALi. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca 
Nwweymca, Rcicpm,. 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economics Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service . 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Counci 
. M. C. Assns. of U. S. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Niuww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. gen S 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. iterature. xhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; hirth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss_ Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindness 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
literature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M.D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
hlets upon request; membership $5; sustaining 
10. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
9F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 


stalled’ Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H. Perky, sec’y;,2 W. 13 St; New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l stc’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal- 
elect; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; _W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State 
nor a Government school. Free illus. literature. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR ‘THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Paty P= 
cw 


Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St, 

York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, mora] and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 state branches. Industrial and _agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. i 

agencies. 
rials, 


Cooperates with hundreds of social 
Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
exhibits, literature, ete. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. 
Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
General organization to discuss principles of hu- 
manitarian effort and increase efficiency of agencies. 
Publishes proceedings annual meetings, monthly 
bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Mem- 
bership, $3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, 
May 15-22, 1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstruction, 
Prof. George H. Mead. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and’ 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave. New York. 
Object: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 


to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, megr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed b 
social workers, to supply social organizations wits 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men im 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’n; Cleveland H. Dodge. 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N- 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited- 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., Westory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D. C. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureaw 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


‘and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southerm 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg. editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


(Continued from page 83) 
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PU CCC 


SPECIAL 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


Overnight! Social Work 


in National Action! 


IGHTEEN months ago many would have said 
“Impossible!” But today we face the fact. 
Principles of social readjustment that have 

required a generation to develop are in demand for 
nation-wide application. 

Are you a professional worker? A volunteer? A 
member of a governing board? Are you in the 
Home Service of the Red Cross, doing Council of 
Defense work, driving a motor, or serving on a 
committee? Then you are helping make history, 
and the National Conference of Social Work at 
Kansas City May 15-22 concerns you. 

Prepared to explain the amazing new social facts 
of the day and principles that otherwise might cost 
weeks of experiment and many heart-aches to ac- 
quire, are recognized professional leaders, govern- 
ment officials and experts in community service. 

There are no formalities affecting your attend- 
ance. Dozens of carefully arranged meetings—a 
practical university—and opportunities to meet your 
colleagues from a distance, are offered you. Nearly 
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TRAINING CAMP FOR NURSES 
Classes 1909-1918 eligible 


At Vassar College, June 24 to September 13, 1918. 
Under the auspices of the American Red Cross and 
the Council of National Defense. 

A three months intensive course in theory of nursing, 
preliminary to two years training in hospitals. Fee, 
including board, room, living expenses and tuition 
—$95. 


For college women only. 


Our country’s need 


Apply at once to Dean Herpert E. Mritis, Vassar COoLtecE, 
PouGHKEEPsIE, N. Y. 


Summer Session, June 24—August 3, 1918 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


More than 100 courses by 40 specialists. Visiting professors 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE 


include some of America’s foremost educators. 

Social aspects of government war program given special promi- 
nence. George E. Howard, ex-president American Sociological 
Society (Social Psychology); Richard Burton, of Minnesota 
(American Literature and the War); Emory S. ‘Bogardus 
(Americanization) ; Ernest C. Moore (Educational Administra- 
tion) ; Dr. Louise Stanley (Household Problems and Dietetics) ; 
Rockwell D. Hunt (National Conservation) ; and many others. 
Unusual opportunity for teachers in unexcelled environment. 

For Bulletin with full announcements, address 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Recrstrar, Los ANGELES, CaL. 


Summer Session, 1918 
June 24—August 2 


The Summer Session of the University of Minne- 
sota will be maintained as usual. 

Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chemis- 
try, Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Graduate 
School, Medicine, Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses 
leading to bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 

SpectaL FEaturE: THE SocraLt SERVICE 


PLATTSBURG 

Special training for social workers in war time by 
experts of national reputation. Courses on Child 
Welfare, Care of Dependents and Defectives, Hous- 
ing and. ‘Town Planning, Social Progress; special three 
weeks’ institutes on Case Work, Problems of the 
Family, and Thought Currents in Modern Social 
Work. The Director of the University’s Training 
Course for Social and Civic Work will conduct the 
Plattsburg and also the Red Cross Home Service In- 
stitute which it includes. 

Women students may engage rooms in Sanford 
Hall by making application before May Ist. 

For bulletins containing detailed information, address 


Tue REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the gradu- 
ate schools, and the professional schools 
provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, 


every session is an open forum. 

The National Conference does not formulate 
platforms—it does more—it develops ideas, plans, 
programs, in the minds of workers and executives 
capable of quickly translating them into immediate 


effective action. 


Now must there be quick adapta- 


tion of tried and true methods to new problems. 
Should you not avail yourself of the fellowship, 
the directly-applicable, helpful facts to be obtained 


at this conference? 


Glance at this little corner full of subjects from 


the larger program: 


A Few Topics 
The Children’s Year and 
After 


Socialization of Government 
in War Time - 


After-War Programs of Eure- 
pean Countries 


The Volunteers of the Future 


Gathering War-Time Social 
Data 


Victims of Shell Shock 


Returning Mentally Afflicted 
Soldiers to Civil Life 


Red Cross Reconstruction in 
France 


Universal Physical and Vo- 
cational] Training 


The International Labor 
Movement 


Industrial Reorganization Af- 
ter the War 


Home Service Problems 
Budget Making 


Resources of Fatherless Fam- 
ilies 


Americanization 


The Foreign Born as Politi- 
cal Assets 


Training Camp Communities 


The American Farm After 
the War 


A Few Speakers 


Robert A. Woods, South End 
House, Boston 

Maj. Robert M. Yerkes, M. 
0. R. C., Washington 

Julia C. Lathrop, Federal 
Children’s Bureau 

W. Frank Persons, American 
Red Cross 

S.. K. Ratcliffe, London 
Daily News 

Mary E. Lent, Nat. Org. for 
Public Health Nursing 

Prof. George H. Mead, Uni- 
versity of Chicago i 

Jane Addams, Hull House 

Lawrence Veiller, National 
Housing Assn. 

Katherine B. Davis, Med. 
Brd. Council of Natl. 
Defense 

Allen T. Burns, Dir. Cleve- 
land Foundation 

Gertrude Vaile, Red Cross, 
Denver 

Maj. Richard H. Hutchings, 
M. O. R. C., Washin pen 

Graham Taylor, Chicago 
mons 

George W. Simmons, Mgr. 
S. W. Div..Red Cross * 

L. A. Halbert, Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Kansas City 


Commerce and Administration, Law, Medi- 4 
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